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To Teachers of History : 





the Living Past? 


for your classes. 


H*vE you seen the new book, Elson’s Modern Times and 
Its 

warrants your special consideration in the selection of textbooks 
There has never been a book on this subject 
which was at once so historically true, so discriminating and so 
full of meaning to high school boys and girls. 


Elson RE-CREATES history 


By Henry W. Elson, A. M., Litt. D., President of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
Formerly Professor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


unusually appealing character 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once 





‘WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 





| Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
a, 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





Rooms reserved for the meeting of 
the Reorganized National Education 


Association at Des Moines this 
summer 
CAPACITY RATES $2.00 AND UP 


Apply to 
CHARLES F. PYE 


407 Youngerman Building 


Des Moines, fowa 
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Two New Books in 


SPANISH 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTE- 
LLANO. By 


Normal School. 


Maria Solano, Boston 


A beginning book for junior high school 
or regular high school, easy and carefully 
graded in text soas to be completed in a year 
or less, providing varied and colorful reading 
matter and an ample everyday vocabulary. 
Eliminates all idioms and grammatical con- 
structions which cannot properly be taught in 
the first year’s work. J///ustrated. 168 pages. 


EN ESPANA. By Guillermo Rivera, Har- 


vard University, and Henry Grattan 

Doyle, George Washington University. 

A reader for pupils who have mastered the 

elements of the language, presenting in cur- 

rent, idiomatic Spanish and from a fresh 

viewpoint a large amount of informative read- 
ing material. ///ustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 




























BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of TESTS for 
USE % SCHOOLS 





O78 Titkes 











Complete 


descripti« ns 


- ° 
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Will you close school without giving standard tests ? 


resulting in more satisfactory schoolroom 
organization and procedure everywhere. Guesswork in promotion, 
retardation, and demotion of pupils is largely eliminated. Teachers’ 
work is made more efficient. Money and time are saved and every 
pupil is benefited. ‘ 


The giving of standard tests is 


Millions of intelligent tests have been given in thousands of schools in 
every grade from the first primary to the last year in ¢ llege. These 
tests were practically all standardized group tests. The important 
surveys use standard tests for gathering important data, many of which 
we furnish. We can supply you with the tests which will enable you to 
secure reliable information on your own school system. 


The present demand for standard tests (both intelligence and achieve- 
ment) is rapidly growing. Many schools—being convinced of their 
value—now consider tests an essential part of their equipment. More 
schools will start their use before the close of the school year. 

We plan to give publicity to results that schools secure from using 
standard tests. 

We publish fourteen different kinds of tests, the newest being the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting. A bulletin gives 
complete information about it. Please write for a copy. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 
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Give your pupils a new impetus for studying history! 


Bishop and Robinson’s 


Practical Map Exercises in Medieval and 


Modern European History 


Creates a real interest and enthusiasm in map-drawing. 


This 


unique device gives opportunity for the tracing of one map for 


any number of different features. 
changes in the map of Europe during the past 1000 years. 


The studies cover all the greater 


They 


are extremely flexible and may be used with any history course. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 
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HOW DOES THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS EARN 
HIS SALARY? 


Br F. 


HORN 


Superintendent, Houston, Texas 


[Reprinted from the Rotarian.] 


The superintendent of city schools is or ought 
to be a Rotarian. If he is, he not only desires 
to earn his salary, to the last penny, but is ready 
to analyze the ways by which he earns it. Some 
time ago a story went the rounds concerning a 
group of children who were observed to be play- 
ing school. As usual in such cases, the chief fea- 
ture of school work which the children were 
emphasizing was that of corporal punishment. 
The child who was playing teacher had a large 
switch with which she frequently punished her 
more or less appreciative pupils. However, 
there was one of the larger boys who appeared 
to be doing nothing at all except to walk around 
and look more or less dignified. A visitor ob- 
served him, and asked:— 

“What does this big boy do?” 

The answer came very promptly :— 

“Oh, he doesn't do anything at all. 
superintendent. 


He is the 


Not long ago the writer of these lines was on 
one of the school grounds at recess time talking 
to a principal. A small boy came up and the super- 
intendent asked him if he knew the man to whom 
he was talking. 

The boy replied :— 

“Yes, sir; he is the principal.” 

“Well, do you know what the principal does?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “He is the man that 
whips all the bad boys.” 

This gives the point of view which at least one 
boy has of the duties of the principal of the 
school. 

In spite, however, of the views above quoted, 
as to what the superintendent and principal have 
to do, School Boards still continue to employ 
these functionaries and to pay them salaries 
somewhat above the level of those paid to class- 
room teachers. Some people think they pay us 
too much. Others may perhaps think otherwise. 

The world of educational administration today 
has before it a great many problems pertaining 
to the work of the superintendent and principal. 
It is altogether probable that in years to come 
the duties of these officials may be quite widely 
different from those which they have formerly 
performed. A modification of these duties is an 


educational necessity today, although only the 
educational Bolshevist could be in favor of abso- 


lutely doing away with the principal and the sup- 
erintendent. 





There is not the slightest question, however, 
that every school superintendent needs to ex- 
amine himself carefully and see just exactly what 
he is trying to do, and to what extent he is suc- 
ceeding in doing it. In fact, it would not be a 
bad idea for every school superintendent in 
America before he cioses his desk or locks his 
door in the evening, to take the last few minutes 
to stop and ask himself the question, 

“What definite thing ‘have I tried to do today, 
and how well have I succeeded in doing it?” 

Some days perhaps we could give a good ac- 
count of our stewardship. Other days perhaps 
it would puzzle even us to state just what we have 
tried and what we have done. Still, the process 
might be helpful. 

The average school superintendent comes 
nearer having control over his own time than 
does the average teacher. The teacher’s pro- 
gram is to a greater or less extent already pre- 
pared for her. The superintendent has more op- 
portunity to say what he will undertake during 
the first hour of the day, and what will be the 
next thing that he undertakes. One of the most 
vital questions affecting his real success will be 
the question as to how he uses his time. Some 
of us work very hard and accomplish very little. 
It is more or less like the case of Chaucer’s 
clerk :— 

“A beesier mon than he there nowhere nas, 

And yet he seemed beesier than he was.” 
There was a superintendent in Texas once who 
was described more or less facetiously as “the 
He could 
tell vou just exactly how many panes of glass had 
| 


been broken out in each building during recent 


highest priced head janitor in Texas.” 


years, just exactly how much coal it took to run 
every school each winter, and just exactly how 
much ink each grade in a school system used 
each year. The result was that he had very little 
time to give to such matters as securing or train- 
ing good teachers. Once when he went on an 
extensive trip. to an educational gathering, a 
companion predicted that when he returned 
home, he would have “more accurate and useless 
information than any other man in the crowd.” 

The really vital thing in the use of the superin- 
tendent’s time is his ability to distinguish be- 
tween the things that are really vital in his work 
and those things that are trivial or at least non- 
essential. The things that any schoolman ought 
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to do first in a given day are the things that need 
most to be done. They are the vital things. 
They are the things that will not wait. There is, 
of course, a multitude of other details, but they 
can wait. It is a reflection upon the ability of 
any schoolman if he is so busy that he has not 
the time to do everything that urgently needs to 
be done. It is not necessarily a reflection upon 
his energy, his intelligence, or his industry. It is, 
however, a_ reflection upon his administrative 
powers. 

There are a thousand things we would like to 
do. We cannot do them all. Perhaps about five 
hundred of them ought to be done. Of this 
number, there are perhaps ten that absolutely 
must be done. The worth-while superintendeat 
will first have the intelligence to recognize what 
these ten are. He will then proceed to do them. 
After he ‘has done them, he will then take up the 
other four hundred and ninety. The chances 
are that he will be able to find time to do most, if 
not all, of these things. The other five hundred 
he simply allows to go undone. 

It was stated recently that one school superin- 
tendent in the state reported that he was “too 
busy” to give any consideration to the Junior 
Red Cross.—Busy doing what, we wonder? If 
the Junior Red Cross is what it used to be during 
the war, it furnished us the opportunity, which 
for years we have been looking for, to motivate 
a large part of the work of our school children. 
If it does this it is one of the most important de- 
velopments in the schoolroom in recent decades. 
If it does not do this, it is at least worth a super- 
intendent’s time to consider its claims carefully, 
even if to no other end than to get the matter 
definitely out of the way. 

The superintendent who has in recent years 
been so busy looking after schoolroom details 
that he has not found time to help get the sal- 
aries of his teachers raised to a living wage, has 
not- been making a very intelligent use of his 
time. The superintendent of city schools who 
is too busy to attend the meetings of the Rotary 
Club is too busy to be very effective. The prin- 
cipal who comes to his school building on a cold 
winter morning and immediately becomes so im- 
mersed in the matter of school reports that he 
does not have time to go to every room and 
see that it is properly heated and ventilated so 
that the children may occupy it in health and 
comfort, certainly has a disproportionate sense of 
values. It may be said of him as it was said of 
the man who invented the term near beer 
a rotten judge of distance.” 

The principal of a big city high school who 
sits in his office all day, and allows himself to be 
buried under a mass of routine details, concern- 
ing transfers, credits, and minor cases of discip- 
line, may think that he is too busy to go into the 
classrooms, get in touch with his teachers, and 
study the problems of teacher and pupil at first- 
hand. As a matter of fact, however, he ought to 
be doing these latter things, even though they 
should keep him so busy that he will have to turn 





“he is 
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over a few routine details to some of his assist- 
ants. 

A strange thing is that the man who makes it 
a point to do the really important things first, 
can ordinarily find time also to do all the less 
important matters that really need to be done, 
li he cannot himself do them, he can at least find 
time to see that someone else does, and this mat- 
ter of assistants is in itself a big item. You re- 
member that Andrew Carnegie said that he at- 
tributed his success “to my ability to surround 
myself with men who are cleverer than I am.” It 
might also be well enough to remember that El- 
bert Hubbard said: “That business is best organ- 
ized where there is the least of detail resting up- 
on the executive head.” 

The superintendent who is so busy with the af- 
fairs of his city schools that he can never get 
away even for a day to attend a teachers’ meet- 
ing, or to visit some other system of schools, is 
probably so busy that he has allowed his schools 
to get in a bad way. If the family physician can- 
not be allowed to leave town even for a day, it 
must be because the patient is critically sick. 
When the family is in normal health, the family 
physician should find it possible even to take a 
summer off for study of the latest methods in 
some good medical college. The busiest men 
are not necessarily the most effective. 

It is hardly possible within the limits of this 
article to make detailed suggestions as to the 
ways in which the superintendent of schools may 
most effectively his time and thoroughly 
earn his salary. It is possible, however, to men- 
tion a vital duties which, if well 
performed, will at least make it easier for him 10 
take care of less important things. Let us sup- 
pose that a superintendent of schools takes from 
his pocket a dollar which he thas earned or tried 
to earn by way of salary. It makes little differ- 
ence whether he is superintendent of schools of a 
city of a million inhabitants or in a village of a 
thousand. The real’ problems, though varying 
greatly in detail, will be largely the same in e3- 
sence. We will merely suppose his salary is 
large enough to enable him to get one dollar 
ahead, and have it available for study. 

Let him take this dollar out, look at it and ask 
himself the question as to how he earned it. Per- 
haps it would be just as well to have it changed 
into smaller coins. Let us suppose that in the 
change he thas one half dollar, one quarter dollar, 
two dimes, and five pennies. Let him hold in his 
hand first the half dollar. He can say to himself 
that he earned this when he secured for his 
school system a good corps of teachers, with the 
necessary principals, supervisors, and other offi- 
cials. It makes no difference whether there are 
ten thousand teachers in the school system, of 


use 


few of those 


only ten. If the superintendent has seen to it 
that all of these are really first class, able 
teachers, and that their principals and other 


supervisory officers are what they ought to be, 
he has in this one thing earned half of whatever 
salary he may have received. The fact that this 
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has been done will make all the rest easy. If this 
has in any wise not been done, all of the rest of 
the work will be a failure to exactly that same 
extent. 

Let him look next at the quarter of a dollar. 
This represents the work he has done in assign- 
ing the teachers, in ‘helping them to grow and 
develop, in encouraging them, in getting each 
one to realize the very best there is in her. If 
this has not been done, even a corps of good 
teachers may do poor work. Let him take up 
next one of the dimes. He has earned this if he 
has so looked after school finances as to make 
it possible for these teachers to secure a living 
wage. The second dime he has earned if he has 
safeguarded the thealth of teachers and children 
alike, and seen to it that they have good, sanitary, 
commodious, inspiring rooms and buildings in 
which to do their work. 
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This still leaves the five pennies. Four of 
these he has earned if he has kept the public 
constantly in touch with the schools, their ac- 
complishments, their needs, their triumphs, their 
difficulties. This leaves only one penny. He has 
earned this if he has attended to a large num- 
ber of little details, too numerous to mention, in- 
cluding all of the thousand and one little things 
which have taken up his time to a very consider- 
able extent. 

It is perfectly right and proper for the super- 
intendent to undertake to earn even to this last 
penny, every dollar which is paid him by way of 
salary. The only trouble is that some of us are 
sO anxious to earn this particular penny that we 
pay very little attention to the other nineiy-nine 
cents. In the words of the wisest of all teachers, 
“These ought ye to have done and not to have 
leit the others undone.” 


4 
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A PROMISING MOVE 


BY A FRIEND OF 


The recent meeting of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence at Atlantic City must have cost in 
railroad fares, hotel bills, and time for which 
many of those in attendance were paid, close on 
to a million dollars—perhaps more. Whatever 
the amount, it was large and the question arises, 
“Does it pay?’ There has been for a good 
Many years a growing feeling among the school 
men that it does not for the reason that the real 
purpose of the meeting has been so obscured by 
other things. We can all remember years ago 
when a meeting of this sort brought together the 
best superintendents who got right down to a 
discussion of their own problems. Of late years 
so many barnacles have attached themselves to 
the educational ship that no progress was ap- 
parent and it was found necessary to ‘haul her 
into dry dock and scrape the hull. That is all 
that the action of the Department means. To 
change the figure of speech, the main tent had 
become so surrounded by side shows with a more 
or less curious collection of attention-hunting 
performers that one became bewildered. In the 
neighborhood of fifty groups of uplifters and of 
amateur public advisers held meetings in con- 
nection with the Department. A few of these 
were. of some importance; most were of trifling 
value ; all interfered with the real business of the 
week. Added to the several hundred meetings 
were luncheons, dinners, breakfasts, demonstra- 
tions in such number and variety that the jaded 
Superintendent who came at considerable cost 
and sacrifice chucked the whole thing and gath- 
ered a group together in some corner and dis- 
cussed the problem of supervision and adminis- 
tration. 

The Department is to be congratulated on the 
action it took. Further meetings ought to be 
of value. The Journal of Education stated the 
matter very correctly when it said the Depart- 


THE EDITOR 


ment had simply placed itself in the control of the 
superintendents where it had always belonged. It 
will be no loss to education if the attendance 's 
cut down one-half or more, or if the program 1s 
about one-tenth as full. It would seem that one 
or two general sessions a day with the rest of the 
time devoted to sections for State Superinten- 
dents, County Superintendents, City (large and 
small) Superintendents, would be all that is re- 
quired. There can be a very decided improve- 
ment in the program itself, too, for anyone who 
has been attending the meetings for a long time 
knows the jockeying for a place on the platform. 
Everyone knows that many men and women 
have used all sorts of influence to be given a 
not because they have anything to say 
worth listening to but for the effect it will have 
on the home folks back in the provinces. It is 
only fair to say, however, that those in charge 
have never consciously lent themselves to bol- 
stering up some lame duck—though sometimes 
they have been worked. Another fault of the pro- 
gram making has been the giving of time to 
others than actual school people. Take one gen- 
eral meeting as a sample, and to be fair, take the 
very first one. The State Superintendent of Cali- 
fornia told what his state was doing and how it 
was doing it. His speech was pleasing, well de- 
livered and of the sort that adds encouragement 
to other school men. Another speaker was the 
superintendent of one: of the smaller counties of 
New Jersey, and it may be said in passing that 
very many of those who heard it said it was the 
best effort of the whole convention. He told 
them very definitely of a plan whereby better 
teaching could be secured. It goes without say- 
ing that this is exactly what is needed, yet how 
few of the other talkers told one blessed thing 
that was new or applicable? 
“hope of democracy” 


place 


There wasn’t any 
foolishness about it—it 
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made no effort at hurrahing, but it did give 
ideas to many of the hearers. Former Governor 
Harding for some undiscovered reason was 
another speaker. The gentleman may be an 
eminent citizen and he may even have been a 
good governor,—there have been some half 
dozen or so since the foundation of the republic, 
but why drag him in to take one-fourth of the 
time devoted to that session? 

There is no thought of singling out any par- 
ticular speaker for comment. Governor Hard- 
ing made as good a 
average layman makes to a_ professional 
audience, but the incident is mentioned to show 
how far from real clear-cut, practical helpfulness 
the programs have become. When you gather 
four or five thousand of the most important men 
and women in the whole country—and certainly 
the school superintendents are the most 
important people in_ the country — you 
ought to give them something they can use. 


speech as the 
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These people have not the time to listen to 
speeches by people who know nothing about 
education nor is it likely to bring a flush of pride 
in their profession to hear themselves alluded to 
as the “hired men and hired girls of the people” 
as the governor did characterize them. School 
problems ought to be discussed by school people 
—people who are actually in the work. The ac- 
tion of the Department at the recent meeting 
will be the most important thing they have ever 
done if at succeeding meetings the real busine3s 
of school administration is discussed by school 
executives. A short program touching actual 
problems with real educational experts as the 
“attractions” will pay. There is unbounded con- 
fidence in the ability of the school people to 
solve these problems if they get proper support 
from the general public—this support is best 
given by a little more tax paying and a whole 
lot less elocutionizing on the part of said general 
public. 





THE NEW SCHOOL 


BY RAYMOND E. 


MANCHESTER 


State Norma) College, Kent, Ohio 


It is interesting to read the many definitions of 
Education and to consider them ‘1 comparison 
with the ordinary person's conception of well 
being. Some definitions approximate rather 
closely to this conception, others do not. How- 
ever Education may be defined, it is very likely 
true that the thought of all people is that Edu- 
cation is connected with well-being. Most 
people think that one is better equipped to get 
on in the world if he procures education. Again 
most people believe that to procure education 
most advantageously one should attend schools 
and colleges. If all this be true and without 
doubt it is, our schools and colleges should be so 
organized and conducted as to prepare those 
who attend to live out happier and more valuable 
lives. 

Our schools are the best that men and women 
who have devoted their lives to the work can 
make them. Visions of better and greater 
schools are, however, always in order and no 
group of people have better or clearer visions of 
the future than teachers. To aid them and to 
better serve ourselves we, as citizens, should have 
our visions too. And having such, we should 
co-operate with our teachers to fulfill them. 

If we are to indulge in visions what sort of 
ones shall we have? Let us remember that edu- 
cation has meaning only when if has connection 
with our well-being, and think of what it must 
mean to the parent. Let us imagine that our 
parent by chance could meet a good fairy, one of 
those who go about offering worthy ones three 
wishes which will come true. Imagine further 
that the good fairy might say: “Kind friend, you 
are to make three wishes for the welfare of your 
child and all will come true.” 

Now what would a parent wish for his child? 


If we can answer truthfully we have a basis for 
education and at least some of the aims of 
school and college training. 

In all likelihood the astonished parent would 
under such unusual circumstances flounder 
somewhat, but since we have created a fairy, let 
us give to the parent poise and a clear mind, His 
answer would not cover the minor matters of 
subject matter but would touch the larger inter- 
ests he might have for his child. Probably the 
first wish would be for health. He would desire 
above all else that his boy or girl might be free 
from sickness, might grow to full stature, perfect 
in every way, might learn to care for the body 
and to appreciate the value of sanitary surround- 
ings. Perhaps the second wish might be for 
morality. He perhaps would say: “I want my 
boy to grow up to be a good man, to be honest, 
to be fair to his neighbors, to respect weakness 
and age, to be charitable, to be kind to children,” 
and so on. He would wish for his child those 
qualities we give to those who live the best lives 
for themselves and for society. And the third 
wish would perhaps be for average success. He 
might say: “I wish my boy to get on in the world 
not to become wealthy but to have the things 
necessary for comfort and happiness. I want 
him to learn the things he will need to know to 
succeed in business, 
trade.” 

If we are to maintain our schools to meet such 
requirements, the first consideration is that of 
health. The modern school is quite a different 
place in this regard from the school of Ichabod 
Crane’s day. There is yet much opportunity for 
improvement. The teacher should know how to 
care for those under her charge, she must know 
the principles of sanitation, she must watch pu- 


in a profession, or in a 
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pils at work and at play to be sure they are 
dressed properly, sit properly and play properly, 
she must examine them for sickness and disease, 
she must teach the fundamental principles of diet 
and food values, she must teach the value of 
fresh air, pure water and all other things affect- 
ing good health. In addition, she must have the 
aid of a school nurse to care for those who do 
not get proper home care, and prevent and stop 
outbreaks of contagious diseases. She must 
also know how to play games and give physical 
exercises. The schoolroom must be a pleasant 
place to live in and approximate as nearly as 
possible the surroundings of a well-ordered 
home. All this is as much a part of the teacher's 
work as the teaching of reading or arithmetic. 
Not only is all this necessary but in addition to 
the work the teacher must do, there must be 
provision made for proper play-grounds and 
play-ground material, for gymnasiums and ex- 
perts to direct the children so that the play may 
be beneficial rather than harmful. 

Again the teacher and the school miust provide 
for the moral training of the children; this 
training is not religious training but deals with 
the connection that individuals have with society 
and those society has with the individuals. One 
of the criticisms often expressed is that boys and 
girls do not get the fundamental principles of 
moral conduct in mind while passing through the 
formative period. The teacher must train 
children in ways to cultivate honesty, apprecia- 
tion for law and government, fairness to others, 
politeness, courage, kindness and so on. She 
must set an example such as will invite respect 
and promote inspiration. Her thoughts must be 
those the parents desire children to come in con- 
tact with. She must teach the great social mora! 
laws and bring children in contact with social 
demands and social needs. Individual affairs of 
life must be studied in connection with village 
life, or city life, or national life. Children must 
be taught how to live with others, to be neigh- 
bors rather than outcasts. The doctrine of the 
Golden Rule must be lived up to in school both 
by the teacher and the children. There must be 
no teaching that is not possible under pleasant 
and happy conditions, tlere must be no fear on 
the part of the pupils and likewise no threats by 
the teacher. Pupils must be led to do right 
things and to the desire to do them. The school 
again must offer the environment of a well- 
ordered home. 

The third wish suggested was for general suc- 
cess in life. This means that the school must pro- 
vide instruction that will help boys and girls to 
get on in the world, to earn enough to provide 
for comfort and happiness. It means that the 
school must prepare pupils to earn a living and 
it further means that the school must consider 
this a primary aim and not a secondary one. The 
boy or girl must be better able to go into the 
work of life after school training than without it. 
There must be developed pride in the ability to 
work efficiently and without waste of time or of 
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energy. Pupils must appreciate the dignity of 
work and the joy of work and there must be re- 
spect for the man or woman who produces and a 
desire to have a part in the work of the world. 
The children must be taught that learning to do 
things well and quickly is of value not only to 
themselves but to society as well. Not only 
must children learn to appreciate the value of 
work but they must be prepared to enter some 
of the occupations people are engaged in, they 
must learn to do the things a farmer has to do, 
or the things a merchant has to do, or the things 
a man in a shop position has to do. Not only 
must they learn how to think in general but how 
to think when particular problems are presented. 
The pupil must feel that an extra year in school 
means a better preparation for business, indus- 
try, or profession. The things he studies must be 
those meaning most to his life. The 
school must offer training for the work 
of the world. 

These are some of the things the new school 
and modern education are trying to do. Great 
progress is being made, but success cannot come 
until the public is willing to co-operate fully. It 
costs more to properly care for and instruct 
children under such a plan, but cost should al- 
ways be considered in terms of result. 

Some day, if we live long enough, we shall see 
a school so different from the one we are now 
familiar with, we shall find very little in common 
when comparison is made. It will be a school 
conducted for pupi!s and not for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

It will be a school without grades.* Pupils will 
neither pass nor fail by grades or subjects. 
Pupils will simply learn all they can in the vari- 
ous subjects and advance as rapidly as they are 
able; for example, a pupil will perhaps be ad- 
vancing rapidly in arithmetic but slowly in his- 
tory. As a pupil advances he will be preparing 
for the business of living imstead of a final ex- 
amination. When he leaves school he will be 
judged by what he can do rather than by 
his grade number. The incentive to re- 
main in school an extra year will be 
that the extra year will mean added prepara- 
tion for entering some particular occupation. 
While many argue that we cannot predict the 
life work of pupils, it is probably safe to say that 
people usually do the work they are best pre- 
pared to do and usually continue doing that kind 
of work. There are exceptions, many of them, 
but out of one hundred who enter the trade of 
carpentry ninety will continue as carpenters. 
They do this because they are better prepared to 
earn a living in this way than in any other. 

There will be no high-pressure teaching in this 
new school. Pupils will have a chance to grow 
up without being robbed of their childhood by 
those who would turn the school into a day and 
night factory. There will be no boys in short 
trousers coming home with diplomas before they 
grow out of their mud-pie days. Such bright 
pupils will not be through merely because they 
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have finished a prescribed course, but will con- 
tinue to study and to learn until they are mature 
enough to go into the ranks of the earners. The 
speeding-up idea so familiar to us will not be 
stressed. Rather the idea will be to provide 
healthful, pleasant and stimulating surroundings 
for the children to the end that they may grow 
up as the Lord intended children to grow up. 
Under such a system each pupil will have an op- 
portunity to develop his particular talents to the 
limit of his ability. 

When the time comes that this school is a fact 
rather than a dream it will not be possible for 
school boards or school executives to exploit 
systems or pupils for their own personal glorifi- 
cation. No school system will be upset merely 
to show the public that a new man or woman is 
in charge. The public will judge teachers and 
schools by standards which will force the faddist 
out of the profession. No longer will the public 
believe that all that is new must necessarily be 
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true. The ambitious superintendent who turns 
all work toward his record and considers the 
purpose of teachers to be that of providing aid 
to him in making an exhibition will find no posi- 
ition for him. The board member who attempts 
to discharge a_ good teacher to make room for 
his sister-in-law will find a public ready to ques- 
tion his act. Good teachers will be kept and paid 
all they are worth without regard for a wage 
scale arranged ten years previously. These and 
many other reforms will come to pass. 

And, this new school is coming. It is coming 
more rapidly than many of us imagine. It is 
coming not through the work of one person or 
of any group of persons but through a general 
awakening of people to their own needs and the 
needs of society. It is coming because the peo- 
ple want it and what people want they always 
get. The new _ school will be truly a public 
school because it will be maintained for the pub- 
lic, 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL SITUATION 


The census reports of 1920 give some inter- 
esting facts with regard to the population in our 
rural communities. Briefly stated, the census 
shows that country life seems to be less popular 
than a decade ago. In 1910 the rural population 
of the United States exceeded the urban by ap- 
proximately seven millions, the totals then being 
approximately forty-nine millions and forty-two 
millions. The rural population as given included, 
of course, the smaller towns and villages. The 
recent announcement by the census bureau 
States that the urban or city population is ap- 
proximately fifty-five millions ds compared with 
a rural population of approximately fifty-one 
millions. This indicates that within the ten- 
year period the urban population has increased 
from seven millions less to approximately four 
millions more than the rural population or a total 
within the decade of approximately eleven mil- 
lions in favor of the larger communities. 

Such an important factor in community life is 
deserving of the most serious consideration in 
connection with the school problem. The school 
problem is fundamentally a community problem. 
Only as the school is interpreted in terms of 
community needs can it function for the best in- 
terests of the school unit. The school can best 
Serve the community interests when it functions 
in terms of individual and community needs. 

There is not necessarily any contradiction be- 
tween urban and rural interests in the educational 
program. Prosperity involves superior condi- 
tions of living and of opportunities for service in 
rural and village communities as well as in ur- 
ban centres. As was stated in a recent editor- 
ial :— 

“How long will the United States produce 
enough food for our own use if the farmers and 
the truck gardeners can not plant and reap the 
old areas of cultivation for want of help? How 


long will the small towns and villages improve 
and prosper if the magnet of the city continues to 
draw their young people away? It may be 
asked whether a continuing urban growth at the 
expense of the country will not result in more or 
less physical deterioration of the American peo- 
ple and whether the old efficient virtues are not 
likely to decline.” 

The relations of rural and urban peoples are 
interdependent. Our cities have developed rap- 
idly and this is often pointed to as indicative of 
prosperity; but the maintenance of a prosper- 
ous, contented and virile population in the village 
and rural communities is equally vital. Whatever 
the varying phases, it is the richness of the soil 
and the abundance of the farming products that 
feed our pulsating arteries of commerce and pour 
wealth into our centres of population. 

The same editorial referred to above states 
that “if the United States census is to show a 
greater proportion of inhabitants in the country, 
something must be done to make living there 
more remunerative and satisfying. Evidently 
something is wrong with country life—its oc- 
cupations and amusements—when so many can 
not resist the lure of the city.” In so far as it 
goes, the editorial may be correct. It fails, how- 
ever, to make mention of the most vital factor 
in the community activities—the educational op- 
portunities that should come to the rural com- 
munities through the re-directed school. 

For the development of any educational pro- 
gram a public educational consciousness is eS- 
sential. This, I believe, we accept without 
question. For that reason the educational out- 
look in New York was never more hopeful than 
today. The public are thinking seriously of the 
educational needs of the community and they are 
not thinking in small terms. We may properly 
hold that the activities of our cities to provide 
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superior educational opportunities are not un- 
related to the state-wide program. Such a com- 
munity consciousness in the urban community 
can not fail to be reflected in part through the 
increased opportunities in the village and rural 
communities to keep pace with educational prog- 
ress and to further stimulate state-wide activi- 
ties toward the larger program for education 
for which the State, as a whole, is responsible. 

My optimism is not limited alone to the spirit 
which is so evident. It would be well to study in 
detail some of the villages and rural communities 
for the purpose of seeing at first hand what has 
been accomplished recently to provide improved 
school opportunities for the boys and girls and 
at the same time to serve in a larger way the edu- 
cational needs of the entire community. Burnt 
Hills, Greigsville, Old Forge, Orchard Park, 
Lake Mahopac and Chazy would repay a study. 

These have resulted from the union of several 
districts either strictly rural or districts includ- 
ing hamlets or small villages. The result has 
been a much enlarged and improved school 
either with or without a high school department, 
in the establishment of a graded school with 
larger school opportunities. 

In the redirected school—the school with im- 
proved opportunities—I believe we should be 
concerned seriously and primarily with the ele- 
mentary school problem. I fear that our policy 
in the past in too often endeavoring to establish 
a high school department in a school otherwise 
weak and inefficient, where greater effort should 
have been placed on thorough and efficient or- 
ganization in the elementary grades, has resulted 
in a real serious weakness in many school or- 
ganizations throughout the State. 

We must provide the best high school training 
for the boys and girls. 
adequate. 

It is very illuminating to note the factors that 
enter into the personnel of the teaching staff in 
our village and rural communities. With the 
splendid coéperation of the district superintend- 
ents I have comparisons that are interpretative of 
the conditions which obtain in November, 1920. 
The district superintendents have furnished in- 
formation which gives a basis of comparison be- 
tween the rural schools, on the one hand, and the 
graded and village schools on the other. These 
comparisons cover teachers within the district 
Superintendents’ unit. The comparison is not 
made with teachers in the larger units but be- 
tween the one and two room schools and the 
three room and village schools within the same 
supervisory unit. 


It must, however, be 


Of the 5,000 teachers covered in the reports 
the following is significant. In the one and two 
Ttoom rural schools two per cent. have had col- 
lege or partial college work, while in the three- 
Toom or larger graded schools twenty-six per 
cent. have had college or partial college work. In 
the one or two room schools sixty per cent. of 
the teachers had completed a four-year high 
school course. In the three room and village 
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schools urder the same supervision eighty-six 
per cent. of the teachers had completed high 
school. The percentage of teackers who had 
not completed thigh school was forty per cent. for 
the one and two room schools while it was only 
fourteen per cent. for the three room and village 
schools. 

In the one or two room rural schools seven 
per cent. of the teachers had professional train- 
ing in normal school or in college. In the three 
room and village schools sixty-four per cent. of 
the teachers had completed normal school or had 
had professional training in college. The num- 
ber of teachers without any professional training 
whatever was seventeen per cent. for the rural 
schools and eight per cent. for the three room 
and village schools. 

Statements which are frequently made to the 
effect that rural teachers are without experience 
are not correct. Of the teachers now teaching 
in the supervisory district one teacher in five in 
the one or two room schools is teaching her first 
year; in the three room and village schoois one 
teacher in ten is teaching her first year. The 
median number of years’ experience for the 
teachers in the one or two room schools is four 
years; while in the three room or village schools 
the median term of experience is six years. 

One of the most astounding facts with regard 
to the situation is that in the one or two-room 
rural schools there is practically no permanency 
of tenure. Efficient service can not be rendered in 
school or in any other activity where there is a 
constant change in the personnel of the service. 
In the one or two room rural schools at the pres- 
ent time fifty-eight per cent. or approximately 
three out of every five teachers are teaching their 
first term in their present positions; eighty-one 
per cent. of the teachers in the one or two room 
rural schools are teaching not more than their 
second year in the same position. On the other 
hand, in the three room and village schools only 
thirty-eight per cent. are teaching their first year 
in their present position or approximately one in 
three, and fifty-eight per cent. are teaching their 
second year. The teachers in the one or two 
room schools are also at a disadvantage as to 
compensation; eighty-seven per cent of the 
teachers in one or two room rural schools are 
receiving $25 per week or less; while in the 
three room and village schools seventy-two per 
cent. cf the teachers are receiving $25 per week 
or more. While only thirteen per cent of the 
teachers in one and two room schools receive 
more than $25 per week, fifty-three per cent. of 
the teachers in three room and village schools 
are paid in excess of this rate. 

We must disabuse our minds of some of the 
propaganda relative to the thousands of children 
in our rural communities who are without 
teachers and without school opportunities. The 
supervisors in these units thave faced a serious 
problem but they have met it, I am quite sure, 
very sSatisfactorily considering the conditions 
under’ which we are working. In the 5,000 





teaching positions which are covered by this 
summary only seven were reported as vacant be- 
cause of the inability to find a teacher. Five of 
these were in one or two room rural schools and 
in these schools sixty-two pupils were reported 
without school opportunities. In two of these 
positions—the three room or village schools— 
the children were taken care of elsewhere and 
doubtless should not have been included in the 
summary. It is apparent, therefore, that practi- 
cally no schools are closed. There are many 
teachers without the desired professional train- 
ing, but the rural schools throughout the state 
are manned and practically no children are with- 
out school advantages. 

The academic training, professional training, 
experience, the tenure and the salary are there- 
fore very much better for the teacher found in the 
three room or village school than is found in the 
case of teachers in the one or two room rural 
schools. This does not mean that there are not 
some excellent teachers in one room schools. 
Taking the group as a whole, however, it is ap- 
parent that much more efficient service is being 
rendered in the graded school unit. 

There are 10,422 school buildings in the super- 
visory districts of the state of New York. Of 
these, 8,600 are one-room rural schools; of these 
8,600 one-room rural schools, 3,611 have an 
average daily attendance of ten or less; 885 have 
an average daily attendance of five or less; 234 
an average daily attendance of three or less; 
fifty-two an average daily attendance of two and 
fifteen an average daily attendance of one. 

What was the instructional cost per pupil in 
the fifteen schools with an average daily attend- 
ance of one? If the salary in each case was only 
$800, the per pupil cost was $800 per year or 
$12,000 for the fifteen pupils. In the fifty-two 
schools with an average daily attendance of two, 
the instruction cost was $41,600 or $400 per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance. In the 167 
schools with an average daily attendance of three, 
the instructional cost at the minimum salary was 
$266 per pupil. In the 259 schools with an aver- 
age daily attendance of four, the instructional 
cost was $200 per pupil. In the 392 schools with 
an average daily attendance of five, the instru- 
tional cost per pupil was $160, and so on through 
the table, until we reach the 593 schools with an 
average daily attendance of ten, where the in- 
structional cost per pupil was $80; in other words, 
of the 3,611 one-room rural schools, we find 
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throughout the group an instructional cost per 
pupil so high that it would be absolutely pro- 
hibitive in any city of the state. Not until we 
reach the group with an average daily attendance 
of ten, where the per pupil instructional cost is 
$80, do we arrive at a per pupil cost that ap- 
proaches the per pupil instructional cost in the 
cities of the state. 

Taking these facts into consideration with the 
lack of academic and professional training on the 
part of a large percentage of the teachers in 
these schools, we must arrive at a conclusion 
that indicates an enormous expenditure on the 
per pupil basis for a service that is, speaking gen- 
erously, not superior. 

The conditions are very much better than they 
were a year ago, this improvement being due in 
large measure to the splendid service on the part 
of the superintendents in making every effort to 
secure the best possible teaching service for their 
schools. 

The school problem is a community problem, 
and therefore the school unit should be a com- 
munity unit. The recognition of this fact is fun- 
damental in the reorganization of the country 
schools. It is, however, more than a community 
problem, it is a state-wide problem. As the urbar 
and rural population are interdependent com- 
mercially and economically, so are they mutually 
and vitally concerned in the educational pro- 
grams carried out in their respective communi- 
ties. 

While many of the cities have moved ahead 
rapidly in the development of school policies, the 
rural regions have too often made little progress. 
The school unit has been small, the building has 
been old and unfit, the teaching has been un- 
trained, and apparently the school has existed 
merely to meet a statutory requirement. But 
this day is passing. Public education is being 
interpreted as a public need. There is unusual 
interest in the early development of larger edit- 
cational opportunities in the village and rural 
communities. The large part that is being taken 
in these matters by the rural people and by repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ organizations is indic- 
ative of the splendid codperation that is being 
shown by all in this vital problem. 

The thought of the rural people of today :s 
that education is the most important public ques- 
tion and that the best educational program must 


be worked out for village and rural communities. 
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America is not to be made a polyglot boarding house for the money hunters of twenty dif- 


ferent nationalities who have changed their former country for this country only as farm- 


yard beasts change one feeding trough for another. America is a nation. No man has any 


right here and no man should be permitted to stay here unless he becomes an American, and 


nothing else.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF ALABAMA. 


The Ayres comparative tests have set all the 
states and counties and towns in the country to 
taking account of stock and some very enlight- 
ening facts have come to light. Alabama: has 
classified the white and colored schools of her 
sixty-seven counties according to ten important 


items. Some of these are the per cent. of 
schools having two or more teachers; those 
having school buildings owned by the county 


or state; the percentages of attendance, enroll- 
ment and length of term; certification and sal- 
aries of teachers; teaching equipment; and per 
cent. of school taxes actually being raised. 

The report enables each county to see the 
weaknesses of its school system in order that it 
may devote its energies to correcting them. 
Strange to say, the counties containing the best 
white with only two or three excep- 
tions, contain the poorest colored schools. The 
best school buildings are owned by the state or 
county. Those which are owned by the district 
or by a private individual are far inferior. The 
report suggests very definite remedies, some of 
which can be accomplished by the county itself, 
while others must come from the state. 


THIRTY YEARS’ SERVICE FOR ONE TOWN. 


This is the record of Superintendent William 
H. Hall, of West Hartford, Conn. His thirtieth 
annual official report takes the form of a brief 
history of the educational progress of the town 
from 1874 to the present time. Like many 
New England towns, West Hartford “makes 
haste slowly.” For nine years the superinten- 
dent urged the consolidation of school districts 
and town management of school; this was ac- 
complished in 1884, For thirty years he 
worked to have a new school in a special section 
of the town. This was realized in 1915. Since 
1907 a new high school has been needed, and 
“in spite of the delay,” says this most patient of 
educators, “I still hope that my life may be 
lengthened so that I may have the privilege of 
standing within the walls of such a building.” 
Let us hope that his prayers may be answered 
and his patience rewarded. The town, how- 
ever, is generous in the matter of salaries, for 
the minimum is $1,000 and the maximum after 
eight years’ service is $1,800. 


schools, 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN READING, PA. 


The housing problem is acute in this city, also. 
But the most pressing problem is that of com- 
pulsory school attendance. “Every child be- 
tween eight and sixteen must be enrolled in a 
school and every child between six and eight 


should be” is the slogan of the city. If school 


boards are derelict in this, the state may withold 
the annual 


appropriation, The continuation 








school supplements this work admirably. 
Teachers’ Councils are appointed from time 


time to confer with the supervisors for the bet- 
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ter methods of conducting the work. 
PERSONAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF 
OLDTOWN TEACHERS. 

That the teachers of Oldtown, Me., are 
pected to keep up with the times professionally 
is shown by the fact that they are required to 
report to the superintendent; first, the profes- 
books or parts of books read each 
month; second, the professional periodicals read 
during that time; as well as articles from pa- 
pers; third, the subjects studied for self-improve- 
ment; fourth, the magazines read; fifth, the 
newspapers read regularly; sixth, the books of 
fiction and non-fiction they have read; seventh, 
the lectures, etc., they have attended; eighth, 
the number of hours spent on school work; and 
lastly, what plans they are making for future 
professional improvement. 

Eight ‘hours is counted as a day of school 
work including the hours spent in actual teach- 
ing and in professional work. The maximum 
salary of the grade teacher is $900, or $17.31 a 
week. The superintendent reports that, like 
other towns, Oldtown has been hard hit by the 
resignations of a large number of teachers. 

COMMUNITY WORK IN OHIO. 


Preble County, Ohio, is taking the lead in 
community work under the skilful direction of 
County Superintendent W. S. Fogarty. There 
are eighteen flourishing community centres in 
the county, mostly in the consolidated schools. 
All the civic agencies are co-operating and the 
attendance for the year just past has been over 
fifty-three thousand persons. The program as 
given in the interesting report just published in- 
cluded debates, programs for special holidays, 
an apple day, a farm and home day, a spelling 
contest, a story night, a poetry night, and a 
Bible night. 


exX- 


sional 


The association aims to use every person’s 
capabilities as well as the organizations of the 
county and state. The gatherings are of im- 
measurable value in overcoming the isolation >of 
country life, in promoting neighborliness and in 
developing a spirit of co-operation. 

THE MEANING OF THE COMIC. 

Bergson’s theory that the detection of rigidity 
in the flux of human life is the cause of laughter 
is discussed by Louise Mathewson, A. M., of the 
University of Nebraska in an interesting pamph- 
let. She seeks to apply this theory to English 
comedy, but comes to the conclusion that while 
it may describe the alert and reasonable comedy 
of the French, it does not explain the sentimen: 
tality which we find in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
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MINSTRELSY, MUSIC AND THE DANCE IN THE 
OLD BALLADS. 

The rapid action of the old English and Scot- 
tish ballads is graphically described in this in- 
teresting monograph by Professor L. C. Wim- 
berly of the University of Nebraska. In a few 
stanzas, the heroine changes her bridal veil for 
a shroud, and the hero descends from his caper- 
ing steed of the morning to swing that evening 
from the gallows-tree. The 
along with the love interest and contributes 
much to the charm of the tale; while the merry- 
making is carried on to the music of the harp, 
the fiddle and the pipe. 

The writer gives many delightful illustrations 
of the use of these forms of recreation in the o'l 
ballads ; 
tion of 


pastime daiices 


and closes with a sympathetic descrip- 
“The Wee, Wee Man” that 


makes us 
think of the brave soul who has just sung’ his 
heart out round the world. 
SCHOOL CREDIT FOR MUSIC LESSONS. 
Practical music training in the technique of 


playing an instrument, even if given by a private 
teacher, recognized for credit in the high 
school of Montpelier, Vt. The superintendent, 
Sherburn C. Hutchinson, believes that the peo- 
ple of any community have a just claim for an 
opportunity to provide musical training for their 
children. So definite plans are being formu- 
lated to give credit toward promotion and grad- 
uation for a definite, regular course in practical 
music. This plan, it is hoped, will conserve 
promising talent at an impressionable age, will 
create a larger body of fine musical 
will add to the cultural 
munity; will 


is 


amateurs ; 
of the com- 
develop unsuspected talent; and 


resources 
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last, but not least, it will enrich the family and 

home life. : 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN NEW JERSEY 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

That there is no healing virtue in red ink 
alone is the conclusion reached by the teachers 
of English in the High Schools of New Jersey. 
The recent report issued by the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Teachers in English, Charles H, 
Whitman, Rutgers College; president, is full of 
constructive In general, the 
teacher of English should teach only English, 
and five periods of English a week should he 
provided for all pupils in all four years in all 
courses of study. Provision should be made for 
necessary personal conferences with the pupils 
in regular teaching time and also for special at- 
tention for those who require it. 

Teachers of other subjects should be held re- 
sponsible in part for the quality of English used 
by their pupils and should co-operate with the 
teacher of English in plans for extending the 


suggestions. 


teaching of English. 

The relation of composition to literature is 
fully discussed and various substitutes for the 
old “red ink” type of corrections are suggested. 
The “socialized recitation” and the “project 
method” the new devices used in teaching 
of English, and used with 
success in some instances. 

Better pay, physical and mental health, good 
spirits, a fair portion of work, the support and 
confidence of the public and the confidence of 
the administrators are urged as necessary con- 
ditions for the successful teaching of this all- 
important subject. 


are 


“measurements” are 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 
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Vocational opportunities for high school pupils 
should, according to Superintendent J. W. Mc- 
Lane of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, be broken up 
into far more classifications than the usual 
“doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” For 
ample, Mr. McLane means that there are many 
more opportunities beyond a course in medicine 
than “being a doctor.” A medical preparation 
may open the way to being a surgeon, or to be- 


eX- 


ing a specialist in any one of forty lines of sur- 
gery. Again, the boy or girl who takes the 
course in medicine may be a family doctor with 
a county-wide practice which he reaches by au- 
tomobile or motor cycle he 
may be a medical pioneer in the tropics or Arc- 
tics; or he may be a medical adviser to a great 
manufacturing plant, or the medical officer of 
health city 
health, or a writer on health problems for a big 
city newspaper or national magazine. If he has 
a general leaning toward medicine, Mr. McLane 


or aeroplane; or 





of a or a state commissioner of 
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would say that he should be told how many dif- 
ferent fields for service medical training opens. 
If on the other hand the high school graduate 
wants to be a surgeon who is a specialist in oper- 
ating on the throat, he should be told how nec- 
essary it is to secure a general training in med- 
icine. 

Similarly the law is not just one drab thing 
but is a roadway that has innumerable by-passes 
and 
satisfactions of which should be explained while 
So it would 


subways and overheads, the rewards and 
boys and girls are in high school. 
take more than a page of the Journal just to 
list the different kinds of engineering work for 
which engineering training prepares one. Many 
a boy who is equipped by aptitude and training 
to prepare for engineering does something else 
he likes much less, because he knows of only one 
or ways in which engineers can make a 
living. He to be told perhaps about 
bridge builders or railroad constructors or en- 


two 
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gineering advisers to states and nation. 

There is another thing about vocational guid- 
ance that ‘high school teachers especially would 
well remember, namely, that every kind of work 
is entitled to have the truth about its rewards, 
opportunities and durable satisfactions told by 
someone who believes in them and can tell them 
attractively and convincingly, This is just as 
true of dentistry as it is of teaching, except that 
it is more needed by teaching just now when 
there is a serious shortage in the number of 
ablest young people who want to go into teach- 
ing. It does not do to have someone whom 
young people do not want to be like come to 
talk to high school boys and girls about teach- 
ing. The person to have is someone they do 
want to be like, who believes every word he 
says, and can make this auditors at least tem- 
porarily vow that they would rather teach than 
do anything else in the world. 

Speaking of recruiting for one’s profession, 
has it ever occurred to you that the high school 
teacher has one advantage over every other 
professional worker, namely, he or she has daily 
opportunity, week by week, perhaps for four 
years, to make young people want to come into 
the teaching profession? 

Grammar School Day,—what has that to do 
with high school? It has a great deal to do with 
it in Litchfield, Connecticut, according to Prin- 
cipal C. H. Elliott of the Litchfield High School. 
A day in June is set apart for all graduates of 
the various grammar schools to assemble at the 


high school, whether they intend going 
to high school the next year or not. 
These boys and_ girls are _ first told 
something about the different courses of 


study which the high school offers. This is to 
many of the children a new and interesting idea. 
‘They thought “school was school” and that high 
school would not be materially different from 
grammar school; the idea that some choice is 
allowed them in deciding what they are to study 
(a choice which makes them feel that the high 
school recognizes that they are growing up, as 
they realize and wish others to realize) appeals 
to them. Children become interested in high 
school who had never before thought of it as a 
possible place for their future activities. These 
and other children are enabled to discuss in- 
telligently with their parents during the summer 
the course which they are to take when they en- 
ter high school in the fall—thus making the 
opening of high school easier for the high school 
teachers. The children are encouraged to ask 
questions at this meeting. After the general ex- 
planation of the courses of study the children 
meet as a class with the teachers of each fresh- 
man subject. 
her subject 
time the 


Each teacher speaks briefly about 
and answers questions. By this 
, children are feeling quite well ac- 
quainted with that hitherto unexplored land of 
high school, and they are further encouraged in 
this feeling by being allowed to look at the text- 
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books which are used in high school. Arrange- 
ments are made by which ambitious pupils may 
borrow some of the books to look over at home 
during the summer. 

A better Grammar School Day this year than 
last year is being planned. In addition to the 
explanation of the courses of study and the vari- 
ous subjects, the answering of questions and the 
perusing of textbooks, it will be arranged for the 
young guests to see something of the social life 
of high school. From attractive members of 
the senior class they will learn about the 
times that high school students have. At noon 
they will eat a lunch prepared and served by the 
pupils in the domestic science classes, and in the 
afternoon will have an opportunity to engage in 
an athletic program which the high school stu- 
dents will have planned for them and later to 
witness a game between the high school nine and 
some rival high school team. 

Many grammar graduates were encouraged to 
enter high school last year on account of the 
stimulus provided by Grammar School Day. 
Have you done anything at your high school to 
make the grammar graduates feel that high 
school is their next step and not, as many of 
them have regarded it, a foreign country? 

What are you doing to further student health? 
From the South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Miss M. Nichols, head of the 
science department, writes that she has had stu- 
dents keep daily health records for a month; at 
the end of the month, charts were made showing 
the results of the girls’ records and a compari- 


good 


Louise 


son was made with a chart showing normal 
health conditions, so that it could be clearly 


seen where the pupils’ habits deviated from the 
standard which they 
in the hygiene class. 
like this? Eating 


were at that time studying 
Did you ever try anything 
between meals will be re- 
duced, hours for getting up and going to bed 
will have a tendency to become more regular, 
and frequent baths will appeal alike to those 
who ordinarily like bathing and those who or- 
dinarily do not, if it is understood that these and 
similar items will appear on a card prepared for 
the purpose. Try it for your hygiene class and 
see if the pupils do not show a greater apprecia- 
tion for the facts which you are trying to teach 
them, after they have had a little practice of this 
kind in “learning by doing.” Try it outside 
hygiene class,—in some other class or section, 
—and see whether results in im- 
proved pupil health and corespondingly im- 
proved school work. Miss Nichols also tells of 
the students’ nature club, whose members keep 
the entrance corridor at 


you can see 


school decorated with 
wild flowers and make reports to the school as- 
sembly or the school paper on excursions which 
they have made into the country. 

What are the high spots in your school? 
Write us about them so that we may pass them 
on to others through this column. Address 
Institute for Public Service, 423 West 120th 
street, New York City. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

There is no more important factor in the im- 
provement of educational conditions than the 
county superintendent. 

There is no solution.of the problems of coun- 
try life that does not involve the functioning of 
the county superintendent. 

There is not a perplexity or vexation in the 
political, industrial, social, or religious life of 
any school district that does not need his best 
attention, his highest wisdom. 

A county superintendent who has high success 
selects the teachers, adapts them to the idio- 
syncrasies of a community; must know every 
school trustee, must know how and why he was 
elected, how he can hold his trusteeship, must 
know where the teacher lives, must know all 
about the local factions and the local frictions. 

A county superintendent should be both a 
statesman and a politician; must be as good 
publicity man as any editor in the county; must 
make as good a speech as any clergyman; be as 
good a mixer as the Congressman of the dis- 
trict; must be a good sport and be dignified on 
all occasions. 

With educators he must be professional, with 
the athletic team he must be a fan. His lan- 
guage must have punch and pep, but he must 
never split an infinitive or mix his metaphors. 

No county superintendent can get results in 
two years nor great results in four years, but if 
he stays in office more than four years he is li- 
able to be a target for someone who is waiting 
impatiently for his job. 


There is no greater educational need than 
public appreciation of the county superinten- 
dent. There should be an earnest campaign for 


a longer term and for better pay for county 
superintendents. 

A seventy per cent. man or woman with a 
long term, good pay and public support is 
worth more to a community than a ninety per 
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cent. man or woman for a short term on a low 
salary in a community of kickers. 

The demand is results, results out-of-school as 
well as in school, in the community as well as in 
the school yard. 

An angel could not get results in a querulous 
county in two years on a low salary. 
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HARVEY OF WISCONSIN 

L. D. Harvey, president of Stout Institute, 
(Menomonie, Wisconsin; has always been a 
princely comrade, a wholesome wielder of 
power in the educational profession. There has 
been no more delightful personality in the pro- 
fession in fifty years, and no one has wielded as 
great influence with so little fuss about it. 

Harvey is one who gathers friends about him 
as a magnet gathers filings. He leaves his 
comrades with a feeling that the world is all 
right. His smile is a guarantee of good nature. 
He has punctured more bubbles than any ore 
whom we can recall and there is never any poi- 
son left in the wound. He is never malicious, 
but gloriously mischievous when it is desirable. 
Harvey is never intense, is never trying to make 
anybody think that the success of the professi yn 
depends upon his wisdom and power, and yet 
we would match his skill in manipulating men 
and measures with any ten intensifiers we have 
known in a half century. 

It is said that it is fifty-five years since L, D. 
Harvey, a popular, good natured youth, taught 
a district school in Wisconsin, and since then 
he has been a vital factor in Wisconsin educa- 
tional affairs, principal of the largest Normal 
School in the state, state superintendent, and 
president of an institution that will bear his im- 
print indefinitely. 

A master artist may paint a portrait of 
Lorenzo Dow Harvey in oil on enduring canvas 
to be hung on the walls of Wisconsin’s capitol, 
but the real portrait is being painted by L. D. 
Harvey at Stout Institute in the lives of 
young men and women who will pass on from 
generation to generation the foresight and in- 
sight, the warning signals and inspiring morale 








for which his life and leadership will always 
stand. 
ALICE AS HOSTESS 
Some other city may have been as whole 


hearted in its welcome to an Educational As- 
sociation as was Alice of Texas to the Gulf 
Coast Education Association in April, but if so 
it has not come to our attention. 

It was a three-days meeting and absolutely 
free entertainment was provided for every one 
in attendance. Even’ the hotel contributed 
rooms for free guests. 

Automobiles met guests from the south part 
of the district at Kingsville, twenty-five miles 
away, and took them back to the train. Some 
guests were taken thirty miles to their train. 
Practically every automobile in Alice had on the 
wind shield: “This Car Is at Your Service.” 
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We had known Alice, Texas, before and knew 
that it was hospitality personified, but we did not 
think it possible for any city of less than 2,000 
people to take such excellent care of such a 
convention absolutely free. 
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SANE SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonio, Texas, was one of the most 
gratifying exhibits of educational sanity in the 
United States at the annual school election in 
April. 

A combination of various elements was staged 
to defeat the city Board of Education which has 
been consistently progressive since the election 
of Charles S. Meek, now of Toledo, as superin- 
tendent, and there was reason to fear defeat. 

While the opposition ticket proclaimed equal 
loyalty to Superintendent Jeremiah H. Rhodes, 
who still has some time to serve anyway, it was 
inevitable that the present Board would sustain 
his policies the more ardently. 

To the credit of San Antonio be it said that the 
citizenry of San Antonio buried the opposition 
to a depth never before known in that city. 
Nearly three thousand majority for the School 
Board and its policies! 

a 
THE TOWNER BILL 

The new Congress enters upon its momen- 
tous career with the introduction of a new 
Towner Bill, much improved in every detail and 
with greater promise of success. 

The Democratic minority cannot oppose it 
and the Republican majority will hardly be fool- 
ish enough to allow it to be defeated. 

There is now no possible excuse for opposi- 
tion on the ground of State interference, or of 
danger to any non-public schools. The op- 
position encountered by the Smith-Towner bill 
from educational leaders who are consistently 
opposed to some prominent champions of the bill 
will have no such excuse hereafter since the 
new Towner Bill its the creation of new forces. 

The dangerous opposition will come from 
those who will object to increase in expense by 
this Congress and by those states that appear to 
be penalized by being taxed to improve 
educational conditions elsewhere. 

It is too early to make any prophecy regard- 
ing the influence of either of these activities, but 
there has never been as definite hope for the 
passage of a bill for the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education as now. 

oo oo 
WIDTSOE’S CHANGE 

John A. Widtsoe is one of the very able uni- 
versity presidents of the United States and it is 
a great educational loss to have ‘him resign to 
enter upon high service to his ~hurch. He has 
made the State University of Utah one of the 
Strong educational institutions of America, but 
recent deaths among the leaders of the church 
made it highly important that Dr. Widtsoe 
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Cevote his life to the managément of the Mor- 
mon church, and he has accepted a place in the 
quorum as one of “the twelve.” 
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SEND A BOOK NOW 


The following appeal from Will S. Monroe, 
Montclair, N. J., State Normal School,—now 
on a “rest leave” at Clifton Springs, N. Y.,—will 
certainly meet a prompt response. The Journal 
of Education will do its share of book sending 
in appreciation of Comenius. Will 5. Monroe 
has done more than has any other American to 
magnify the service of John Amos Comenius to 
education. 

We suggest that we all write in the book sent 
at the suggestion of Will S. Monroe. 

THE COMENIUS UNIVERSITY. 
My dear Dr. Winship:— 

You and other American friends of education 
will be interested to learn, I am sure, of the new 
Comenius University recently organized by the 
(Czecho-Slovak Republic at Bratislave, Slovakia. 
Because of the long and severe oppression of 
the Hungarian government, under whose mis- 
rule the Slovaks were until the end of the late 
war, they are in a much more backward state 
than their countrymen in Bohemia; and the 
need of institutions of learning in their midst is, 
in consequence, very imperative. 

That this new institution of learning should 
have been named for John Amos Comenius, the 
world’s greatest educator, I regard as a distinct 
tribute to teachers atid teaching. As the new 
Comenius University is in such pressing need 
of books, I am writing to ask if you will not 
make an appeal in the Journal of Education to 
your readers for American books,—books on 
education, history, literature, geography, poetry, 
fiction—anything that might be of interest to 
students in a country where the English lan- 
guage is widely studied. If each of your 
readers would donate just one book a very 
great service would be rendered this new in- 
stitution. The printed matter rate to Czecho- 
Slovakia is the same as in the United States. 
Such gifts should be mailed to Librarian Jan 
Emler, Comenius University, Bratislave, 
Czecho-Slovakia. I trust that a very large 
number of American teachers will find it possi- 
ble to respond to this appeal. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Will S. Monroe, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., March 21. 


Remember the address: Librarian Jan Em- 
fer, Comenius University, Bratislave, Czecho- 
Slovakia. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN WASHINGTON 

What will always be known as the “Pearse 
itegime”’ in the National Education Association 
will be credited always with the establishment 
of headquarters in Washington. The best thing 
ever done for the schools of the United States 
was the removal of the offices to Washington 
andl the purchase of permament headquarters. 
3eside this anything evég dome by any admin- 
istration is insignificant. 

Such a building, such an equipment, such a 
national educational home in Washington repre- 















sents the teachers and other educators of Amer- 
ica as nothing else could. 

Four years ago anything of this kind was un- 
dreamed of by anybody in the United States ex- 
cept by the then machine—and we use the term 
with no disrespect—and only faintly by anyone 
in the machine. 

It is “to laugh” when one recalls the first trace 
of courage as manifest in a decision to hire an 
old house in Washington provided the new sec- 
retary would live upstairs and pay a good part of 
the rent of the old house. 

Within a year it was decided that Mr. Crab- 
tree’s rent was not needed, and he decided that 
that was no way for a self-respecting family to 
live and the National Education Association 
assumed ail the rent of the old house and Mr. 
Crabtree bought ‘himself a home. 

Today in an elegant building, in a delightful 
location the teachers of the United States have 
a building all their own to which they may be 
proud to have their Governor, their Congress- 
man, their Senator, their President go. 

No one in the world can say; “This is my 
building,” but any teacher from Presque Isle to 
Chula Vista can say: “This is our building.” 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN THE N. E. A. 

Some fundamental principles must be estab- 
lished in the Reorganization of the National 
Education Association, first of which is the 
establishment of the principle of Civil Service in 
the Washington offices. 

The biggest factor in the National Education 
Association is the Washington home of the 
teachers. The headquarters are of inestima- 
ble value to the school life of America, and 
there should be no possibility of the headquar- 
ters_being used for the propaganda of any man 
or clique of men and women. There should be 
no reward for anybody for anything except ef- 
ficiency in office. 

This can only be true when genuine Civil Ser- 
vice is established. It is little short of a 
miracle that such an efficient corps of workers 
could have been brought together under the 
conditions that had to obtain through the four 
years of evolution. 

Now let the teachers of the United States be 
assured that from top to bottom there is se- 
curity for efficiency. 
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MISSOURI IS ALL RIGHT 

If anyone fad any anxiety lest the Missouri 
Legislature would take the outside criticism of 
the State Teachers’ College he may be glad to 
know that they were not in the least disturbed. Of 
course neither they nor the State University will 
have all the money they wanted nor do those of 
other states as to that matter. Building appro- 
priations in Missouri were fairly good. 
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The National ‘Education Association 
in Des Moines, July 3-8. 
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TEACHER TRAINING PROBLEMS 


If the shortage of teachers leads to the adap- 
tation of teacher-training institutions to the 
needs of the schools as the World War made the 
Federal Government study the needs of officer 
training, shipbuilding, powder-making and other 
problems it will be a blessing to America. 

Frank Webster Smith, Paterson, N. J., has 
convictions on this need which he voices clearly 
in this paragraph written for the Journal of Edu- 
cation:— ' 

‘I am inclined to believe that most of our 
teacher-training in this country is training ‘en 
masse’; i. €., most normal schools try to train 
teachers for all sorts of positions by the same 
course or substantially the same course. It is 
high time we were thinking more of specializa- 
tion in training. There is a good deal of apathy 
in the matter. I refer particularly to different- 
iation between the training of city teachers and 
that of rural teachers. The city position and the 
rural position both open supreme opportunities 
and supreme interests; but the social and soci- 
ological conditions of teaching in the two en- 
vironments are very different, the both of them 
attractive to those who enter into the spirit of 
things. The administrative and instructional 
problems are different, etc., etc. We can have 
teachers who will go through the forms by mass 
training, but we cannot have real city teachers 
or real rural teachers in full sympathy with their 
work, with lively ideas of their obligations and 
their opportunities, and appreciative of their en- 
vironments, — really vital teachers, — without 
special training. Not only must we have widely 
scattered teacher-training facilities nearer stu- 
dents’ homes, because training for teachers is 
relatively inaccessible compared with that for 
competing vocations, but we must have schools 
devoted exclusively to the training of city 
teachers and again schools for the exclusive 
training of rural teachers. Either school, if gen- 
uinely fitted for its work, would be by that very 
fact unfitted for the work of the other. The state 
that provides such facilities will attain enviable 
leadership. We shall make great gains if we can 
secure a genuine approximation to these condi- 
tions by combining the two groups of teachers in 
a general course for the first half of their train- 
ing and providing schools for special training in 
the second half, especially if a three-year course 
is required, which is liable to be the next ad- 
vance step. But we need more than approxi- 
mation. The vision is an enticing one.” 

The training of teachers for skilful service in 
various schools is one of the greatest educa- 
tional problems in the civilized world, and just 
now it is greatest in the United States. 
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Why Graduate helps in recruiting high school 
students. Order copies from Institute for Public 
Service, 423 West 120th street, New York City, 
or from Journal of Education, Boston. Five dol- 
lars per 100, 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


W. B. BIZZELL, president of the State Col- 
lege; College Station, has made the Agtricul- 
tural and Mechanical College one of the live 
institutions of the United States with an equip- 
ment far beyond any other state institution in 
the Southwest. He won his spurs at the Nor- 
mal School at Denton, Texas, making that the 
leader in the state, and at the A. and M. College 
he has had ever in mind the nationalizing of the 
institution. 

HENRY PETERSON, superintendent oi 
Logan, Utah, has resigned to accept a professor- 
ship in the State Agricultural College of Logan. 
Mr. Peterson been one of the notable 
leaders in public school education. 

LEONARD POWERR, principal, Port Arthur, 
Texas, has one of the few $4,000 elementary 


has 


school principalships in Texas. He is one of 
the highly efficient educators of the United 


States. We know few young men of greater 
promise in any field of education. He is the 
first president of the first National Association 


of Elementary Principals. 


L. L. CALDWELL, superintendent, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, gives this important advice 
to his primary teachers of number: “Use at 


‘east five minutes of each arithmetic period in 
systematic, snappy drill on primary number 
facts and the fundamental Vary 
them; motivate them, make them vital and 
interesting. Five minutes is a long 
when used effectively.” 

[DE G. SARGENT, principal, Paterson, N. 
J., has had an opportunity to turn down a tempt- 
ing offer by the Eastern Industrial and Educa- 
tional League. 

WILLIAM L. ETTINGER, stiperintendent of 
New York City, is a noble American, and we 
rejoice that such a red-blooded American is at 
the head of the greatest school system in the 
world. 


operations. 


time 


E. H. LINDLEY, president of Kansas State 
University, has the students, the alumni and all 
Kansas behind him and will demonstrate it by 
subscribing a million dollars for a 
worthy the state. 

V. I. MOORE, superintendent of Bartlett, 
Texas, has been publicly presented, through the 
mayor, with a fully equipped real automobile in 
appreciation of his long and valuable service as 
city superintendent, and he has 
mously re-elected. 


stadium 


been unani- 
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BOOKS 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Books are the land where friendly people dwell, 
The happy land where loved ones never die; 


The young stay young, the old continue well, 
Howe’er neglected in the dust they lie. 

Within the pages born of human thought 

We live again the battles men have fought 

And share their glad romances, old and new, 

And though we change, our books are always true. 


We can desert these friends for many years 
And then return to them and sit awhile 
And find the same sweet comfort for our tears, 


The same brave, happy friend to make us smile. 
To prove to us the glory of our pains; 
The wise philosopher upon the shelf remains. 


Who owns a few good books need never sigh 


For he has friends who were not born to die. 


Age does not mar the charm of women fair, 
Success is never followed by conceit, 


Men do not sour beneath the touch of care 

Nor change their natures with one small defeat. 
What once was lovely lives on lovely still, 
Time hath no power the bloom of youth to kill, 
And all the brave are brave unto the end 


Just as they were when first their lives were penned. | 


There are two worlds through 


range 


which we all may 


the living world where humans come and go, 


Where every day brings on its sudden change, 


And what will be no man can surely know; 
And then there is that wonder land of books, 
A dusty land of shelves and halls and nooks, 


And there, in spite of time and hurt and pain, 


Unchangeable, the frien 1s we've loved remain. 


(Copyright, 





1920. Used by permission.) 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY RATIFIED. 

The long-deferred and much-discussed Col- 
ombian treaty, growing out of the partitioning 
of Panama, was ratified by the United States 
‘Senate, April 20, by a vote of 69 to 19, or 11 
more than the necessary two-thirds majority. It 
had been under debate for eight consecutive 
days, It provides for the payment of $25,000,- 
000 in five instalments to Colombia. The 
quasi-apology for the course of the United States 
in the separation of Panama, which was con- 
tained in the first section of the original draft, 
had been eliminated. All proposed amendments 
to the treaty were voted down in the Senate. 
When President Harding introduced the treaty 
in the special session of the Senate, March 9, he 
recommended ratification on the ground that it 
would be “very helpful in promoting our 
friendly relationships”; and the vote for ratifi- 
cation, which was not along party lines, is re- 
garded as, in a sense, a personal victory for the 
‘President. 


THE END OF THE “NATIONAL AGREEMENTS.’ 


The order of the Railroad Labor Board, 
abrogating the so-called “National Agreements,” 
which came over from the period of Government 
operation of the roads, and which ‘have proved 
burdensome and costly under private manage- 
ment, ends a three-months controversy; and 
ends it in a way that may prove to be to the 
ultimate advantage of all the interests con- 
cerned, for it points to the adjustment of future 
questions and disagreements by “negotiations to 
be entered into by the conference of manage- 
ments and employes.” The order of the Board 
defines sixteen general principles, on which the 
Board proposes to frame rules which will be 
promulgated as soon as possible after July 1, 
1921, to become effective as of that date. These 
principles disclose a sincere purpose to be just 
toward both employes and managements; and 
rules based on them, and accepted in good faith 
by the too-often warring interests, should go far 
to stabilize the railroad systems of the country, 
and to promote industrial and business pros- 
perity. 

THE NEW CODE OF PRINCIPLES. 


The principles outlined by the Board urge a 
spirit of co-operation; forbid any interference 
with the right of employes to onganize for law- 
ful objects; recognize the right of such an or- 
ganization to act through representatives of its 
own choice; forbid managements or organiza- 
tions to discriminate between members and non- 
members; approve the principle of the eight- 
hour day, but declare that “for eight hours’ pay 
eight hours’ work should be performed” except 
by engine and train service employes, regulated 
by the Adamson Act; define the right of em- 
ployes to be consulted prior to any decision ad- 
versely affecting their wages or conditions, and 
to confer with the management through their 


representatives; pronounce against any undue 
restriction of opportunity to learn any craft or 
occupation; and provide that the majority of 
any class of employes shall have the right to 
determine what organization shall represent 
them. 

THE EMERGENCY TARIFF. 

The emergency tariff bill, which passed the 
House April 15, by a vote of 269 to 112, is likely 
to be delayed in the Senate by questions which 
have arisen over the sections relating to anti- 
dumping and to rates of exchange. So far as 
the tariff rates are concerned, the bill is identi- 
cal with the one which President Wilson vetoed 
in the last days of his administration; but the 
other sections introduce new questions, the con- 
sideration of which will inevitably take time,— 
and if any amendments are adopted by the Sen- 
ate they will carry the bill back to the House 
for fresh action. The bill gives protection to 
agricultural products, including wheat, cotton, 
sugar, wool, corn, cattle and sheep. 

IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION. 

The immigration restriction bill, which — the 
House Immigration Committee reported favor- 
ably April 19, is essentially the same as that 
which was killed by President Wilson’s “pocket 
veto” March 4. It provides that, from May 1, 
1921, to June 30, 1922, the admission of aliens 
shall be restricted to three per cent. of each na- 
tionality in the United States in 1910. Swift 
action on the bill is expected, because of the 
short interval before it is scheduled to take ef- 
fect, and because of the overwhelming majori- 
ties by which it was passed in the previous Con- 
gress. Meanwhile, thousands of would-be im- 
migrants are crowding America-bound steamers 
from European ports, undeterred by strict quar- 
antine regulations and delays, and pathetically 
anxious to land before they are shut out by the 
new law. The House passed the bill April 22. 

NO INTERVENTION IN CUBA. 

General Gomez, the defeated Liberal candi- 
date for President of Cuba, recently asked the 
United States to intervene to secure new elec- 
tions next November, and in the meantime to 
establish a provisional government. His claim 
was that, by reason of “fraud and intimidation,” 
the full Liberal vote was not polled. His request 
was formally denied by the State Department, 
April 17, in a communication reviewing at full 
length the circumstances of the election and the 
subsequent special elections in certain districts; 
declaring that the safeguards provided by the 
Cuban electoral code had been used without 
partiality or discrimination, resulting in the elec- 
tion of Dr. Zayas, the Coalition candidate; and 
urging the Cuban people to accept the decision 
as final. General Gomez is now reported as ac- 
cepting this decision “without bitterness.” 

AN ANXIOUS WEEK. 
The last week in April must have been an 
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anxious one for Premier Lloyd George and his 
associates in the British Cabinet. There 
the coal strike still in force, with no immediate 
prospect of settlement, in spite of the moderate 
attitude of the other members of the “Triple Al- 
liance,’—the restriction of coal supply being al- 
ready so serious as to interfere with the sched- 
ules of the ocean liners, and to compel a strict 
rationing of domestic and industrial supplies; 
there was the near-war in Ireland, with desperate 
attacks and counter attacks, on the very eve of 
the elections which had been planned in the hope 
of securing peace; and there was the German 
contention over reparations, and a flat rejection 
of terms, which promised to lead to the occupa- 
tion of more German territory, and even threat- 
ened a new war. Rarely has any administration, 
in any country, faced so many momentous prob- 
lems at one time. 
APRIL TORNADOES. 

April 15, a of tornadoes started in 

northeast Texas, and swept eastward over sec- 


was 


series 


tions of five states into Georgia. Arkansas suf- 
fered the heaviest loss of life. Fifty persons 
were reported killed in Hempstead and Miller 
counties in that state. In Alabama ten 
killed; in Texas seven; in Mississippi six. 


were 
On 
the same day Chicago experienced a sixty-mile 
gale, accompanied with sleet and snow; and 
snowstorms and gales swept an area from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic states. The 
worst blizzard of the year was reported from 
Wisconsin, a foot of snow fell in Mil- 
waukee and near-by communities. A heavy 
storm swept over Denver, with snow more than 
a foot deep, blocking the railroads. The 
damage done to growing crops in the stricken 
areas can hardly be estimated. 
——______—--e--9-0-@-e--9-0-_—_ 
“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 
BY A. W. BURR 
Beloit, 


where 





Wisconsin 

So the children of many a schoolroom in our 
land would plead, if they knew how to say it to 
us teachers. If the boy or girl dared to say it we 
would hear: “Why do you send us to the black- 
board, place us as close together as we can work, 
and then give us all the same problem, or sen- 
tence to work out? We have to try not to see 
each other's work, and when Jane and John see 
and copy, you say nothing about it. What is the 
use of studying a lesson, if those who wanted to 
study place the work before us to copy? Is it 
just the same to you for us to study or to copy?” 

“When we have a written test or examination, 
Why do you have us sit so close together that it 
is hard for a boy to be honest? And when you 
see the sideway glances of Mary and George and 
you can see that they are cheating, why do you 
do nothing about it? : 
trouble?” 
_ Why is it that you sometimes leave the room 
for a while in an examination and let us help each 
other out? Is it because you want to make a 
§00d showing to your principal?” 


Are you afraid to make 
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“You make our class standing depend largely 
upon papers handed in with each lesson, when 
you don't know whether mother, father, sister or 
classmate did the work, and we only copied it. 
How is a fellow in a pinch to take a failure when 
some one is willing to give hin something to 
copy?” 

“You tell us to study and then 
watch us closely to see if we do. Why don't you 
say to us: ‘I want you to study, but I know you 
won't.’ Are you not tempting us to play?” 

“You teach us arithmetic, history, English and 
say nothing about character, about the right and 
wrong of things done in the classroom and on the 


our lessons 


ball ground. Is that important after all? Isn't 
‘vetting there’ success?” 
These pictures are not overdrawn. Most of 


them are conditions that every boy or girl who 
wants to be honest, upright, has to face. And 
the pity of it is that they are facing them because 
their teachers make such conditions rather than 
lessen them, or help their pupils to face them, 
Some schoolrooms are places for dulling the nat- 
ural, right, moral sense of the young rather than 
means of quickening it. 

Joseph Cook ago said: “That 
smartness will yet break the back of America.” 
If so, and it seems to be coming true, the break- 


years word 


ing is begun in our schools, the boasted guard- 
Re- 
cently a college voted to do away with its “honor 


ians of democracy and our public welfare. 
system” of examination, because the students 
were so accustomed to cheating in the public 
schools that no honor system would work. 
These conditions in so many schools need not 
Attention to the or- 
der and placing of the pupils in their work will 
When the the black- 
board have them number themselves in groups 


be So, ought not to be so. 


help greatly. class is at 
of one, two, three, one, two, three, and assign the 
ones one problem, and the twos another. If 
they cannot be seated apart in written work, 
have each row numbered one, two, and ‘hhave two 
sets of questions, In seating apart, put it on the 
ground of freedom from interruption, not having 
to try not to look on another’s paper. 

Have papers handed in by varying fractions of 
the class each day, or excuse those who regularly 
have their lessons. That will remove opportun- 
ity of help for some. 
largely 


Depend for standings 
papers written in the classroom 
That will reveal some things. 


upon 
now and then. 

Say something to the class as occasion arises 
about the values of honest and the crime 
of plagiarism, pilfering ideas, and trying to pass 
them off as one’s own, 


work. 
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But above all when a case of “cribbing, 


ing 


cheat- 
something is to be done about tt. 
What is done, not what is said, will go far with 
the children. 


occurs, 


Any or all of the above suggestions to be ef- 
fective will require in principal and teacher 4 
sense of the worth of moral values to the pupil 
and the commonwealth. The teacher is em- 


Char- 


ployed by the state to prepare citizens. 





to the child and to the state. 


acter is the one acquirement of greatest worth 
The school has no 
business to be indifferent about it, much less in 
giving an education to be leading the young into 
daily temptation to do wrong. 

Unless the law of “No transfer of training” 
holds here, the school is too often helping to 
make future grafters. 

The remedy is a plan for classroom procedure, 
a plan that radiates a spirit of work and honesty. 


_— + +e 
—_— + & —s 





“THE USE AND THE ABUSE OF ASSOCIA- 


TION IN PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
BY DEFOREST A. PRESTON, RETIRED 
New York City 

Through sectional interests there is a tendency 
to associate problems in arithmetic through 
names of commodities, or through applications 
to particular industries. Such associations often 
lead to classification of problems, separating 
those dealing with agricultural interests from 
those dealing with business interests. Further 
classification is often made, and problems dealing 
with cotton are differentiated from problems 
dealing with hay, etc. 

The importance of association through num- 
ber-content and through similarity of number re- 
quirements in the solutions, is often disregarded 
to make the other line of association prominent. 
In the plan of arranging special lists of problems 
dealing with each particular commodity, special 
information about that commodity is often 
given. In such arrangement the number re- 
quirements of the problems are obscured by the 
mass of descriptive terms and the lines of im- 
formation included in the statement. A question 
arises as to the wisdom of such a plan. Would 
it be better to separate information from prob- 


‘lem requirements, and to treat each by itself? 


Is it strange that pupils, under training which 
differentiates the problems for each commodity, 
should conclude that each new line of applica- 
tions requires new lines cf solution, and that they 
should fail to associate the arithmetical proc- 
esses in the various special applications? Is it 
strange that they fail to note any association be- 
tween problems requiring the cost of hay at a 
given price per ton, and those requiring the cost 
of coal at a given price per ton? 

Is it strange that a city pupil, trained in city 
problems alone, will readily find a percentage in 
money value from a given base and rate, but 
will utterly fail to find a percentage in terms of 
butter-fat from a given base and rate? Is it 
strange, under the plan of association through 
special industries, cr names of commodities, that 
arithmetic seems such an endless, hopeless sub- 
ject to the pupils? 

In our efforts to crowd information into prob- 
lem statements, and to give local color to special 
lines of problems, have we not weakened the 
ability of the pupils to solve general problems, 
and lowered their efficiency in computation? 


Teachers have learned to associate addition 


‘and subtraction, and to treat them as converse 
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processes; and to make division dependent upon 
concepts gained through the study of multipli- 
cation. They have learned to associate closely 
the work in fractions, decimals and per cent. ap- 
plications. They have found that such associ- 
ation adds to efficiency in computation. May we 
mot continue to associate through number-con- 
tent, and carry this association into our study of 
problems? Why should a problem like,—‘How 
many bushels of potatoes at $2 per bushel can 
be bought for $18?” be’ disassociated from 4 
simple problem like-—“How many pencils at 2c 
each can be bought for 18c?” 

The attention of the teachers in P. S. 164, 
Brooklyn, was drawn to the importance of ra- 
tional association in arithmetic, several years 
ago, and after careful consideration they deter- 
mined to use number-content as the base for 
such association. A plan was formed so that 
this line of association ran through all of the 
work, from the lowest to the highest grade in 
the school. In simple primary exercises the 
number-requirement was made prominent, and 
the pupils asked to form “number-stories” from 
exercises showing number combinations. This 
was done to increase interest in the work, and 
also to lay the foundation for association 
through number-content in all later applications 
in problems. An _ exercise such as, 2x3 was 
placed on the board, and the pupils asked to 
form “stories” from it. 


In these “stories” they 
varied the 


name of the commodity, buying 3 
apples at 2c each, 3 pads at 2c each, 3 postage 
stamps at 2c each, 3 dolls at $2 each, etc. Such 
exercises taught them that the name of the arti- 
cle used was an incidental matter, the main thing 
for them to consider was to form such “stories” 
as used the combination shown on the board. In 
each of the fundamental operations like exercises 
were freely used, and the foundation for associa- 
tion through number-content was thus estab 
lished. 

When were reached, the pupils 
sought the number-content from habit, and gave 
little attention to names of articles. As a further 
aid, the pupils were taught to read each problem 
twice, once for general comprehension, then a 
second time to note the major question, and the 
given and the required numbers. They were also 
instructed and guided to determine the terms 
of the answer from the major question, and then 
to make all computations in abstract form, using 


the most convenient arrangement for such com- 
putations. 


problems 


After solution of the given problem, they were 
asked to recall any like applications which they 
had previously studied. In seeking lines of 
similarity, they from habit, thought of number 
requirements, and easily traced associations de- 
pendent upon it. The plan was so successful in 
developing general power to attack any prob- 
lem, clearly stated, and within their power of 
comprehension and _ their abilities in solution, 
that it became a matter of pride to all concerned. 
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This power of general attack was of great help to 
them when tests, written by outside authority, 
and worded in a different manner, were given. 
After leaving the school and entering upon varied 
lines of industries, graduates frequently wrote to 
us to express their appreciation of the value of 
the general training in arithmetic which they had 


," 
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received through association by number-content. 

Perhaps there was a loss to them of general 
information, which might have been drawn from 
the descriptive matter of the problems, but of 
this loss they seemed to be unconscious because 
of their appreciation of the power of general 
application which they had acquired. 


a 
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THE YEAR BOOK OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
FOR 1920. Edited for the Council of the Modern 
Language Association by Gilbert Waterhouse, Litt. 
D., Professor of German in the University of Dub- 
lin. New York: The Macmillan Company (Agents 
for the Cambridge University Press). Cloth. 209 po. 
This is a comprehensive view of what has been accom- 

plished in the fields of scholarship embraced by the vari- 

ous modern languages during the period 1914-20, with a 

general view of present conditions. Assisting Professor 

Waterhouse, who was entrusted by the (British) Modern 

Language Association with its editing are: Edward 

Bullough of Cambridge University (The Civil Service 

and Modern Languages); Lilias E. Armstrong of Uni- 

versity College, London (Phonetics); Professor Paul 

Studer of Oxford University (Anglo-Norman); Miss K. 

T. Butler of Girton College, Cambridge (Old French) ; 

H. J. Chaytor, Cambridge (Provencal); R. A. Williams 

of Belfast, L. A. Willoughby of Sheffield, and F. E. 

Sandbach of Birmingham (German); E. G. Gardner of 

Manchester University (Dante); Thomas Okey of Cam- 

bridge, Cesare Foligno of Oxford, and Edward Bullough 

(Italian) ; James Fitzmaurice-Kelly of the University of 

London, H. Thomas of the British Museum, F. A. Kirk- 

patrick of Cambridge (Spanish); A. P. Goudy of Cam- 

bridge (Russian); and E. J. Gwynn of Trinity College, 

Dublin (Celtic). An appendix gives the constitution, 

objects, and annual report of the Modern Language As- 

sociation, together with other information. 

American specialists in modern languages will hasten 
to familiarize themselves with this important work, even 
while regretting that the United States cannot boast its 
like. 

NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION. Edited by Grace 
Owen, B. Sc., Principal of the Mather Training 
College, Manchester, England. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 
pages. 

Nursery school education, while most fully developed 
in England, where it received its first impetus from the 
actions and reactions of the Great War, is fast gaining 
ground in America, where the importance of proper care 
and training of children of pre-school age is one of the 
outstanding topics of serious people, especially of the 
Various educational and women’s organizations. In this 
volume we have a broad discussion of the matter from 
the standpoint not only of the educationist, but also of 
the psychologist and of the physician. Each section of 
‘the book is written by a specialist in that field. The edi- 
tor provides an introductory chapter on the Aims and 
Functions of the Nursery School, and succeeding chap- 
ters treat the Mind of the Child (Olive A. Wheeler, 
Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), the Edu- 
cation of the Nursery School Child (Margaret E. Eggar 
and the editor), the Hygiene of the Nursery School (Dr. 
Catherine Chisholm of the Manchester Babies’ Hospital), 
the Staff of the Nursery School (the editor), and Notes 
on Building and Equipment (the editor). Complete 


Plans for such a school are included. The volume has 
‘an index. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLER FOR 
GRADES ONE TO EIGHT. By Ernest Horn and 
Ernest J. Ashbaugh, both of the University of Iowa. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 

In addition to the careful grading of the words there 
are general directions to teachers and special direc- 
tions to pupils. For each grade there are specific 
directions. At the foot of each column of words there 
is a report on the standard number of errors so that 
the teacher may know whether or not the class stands 
as well as classes in genera] stand with the same list 
of words. 


CONCISE LATIN GRAMMAR. By Benjamin Leon- 
ard D’Ooge. xvili + 410 pp. 

Non-essentials are excluded, examples, large'y from 
Cicero, Caesar, and Vergil, have been selected for their 
simplicity, and the statements are made in few words, but 
with no sacrifice of force or clearness. Thicre is an ex 
cellent chapter, short but complete, on Latin derivation, 
and another, equally satisfactory, o: Versification. 
Principal parts of verbs are given with te perfect pas- 
sive participle, masculine in the case of transitive verbs, 
and neuter for intransitive, thus avoiding the awkward 
future active participle. Thus we find amo, amare, 
amavi, amatus; but vento, venire, veni, ventum, The list 
of verbs is accurate, short, but complete. The wording 
of the rules impressed the reviewer as particularly well 
adapted to the adolescent mind, and there are other indi- 
cations that the author has presented his subject mattet 
from the viewpoint of educational psychology. In short, 
the grammar is concise, clear, and up-to-date, and merits 
a wide use in both school and college. 


—— 


THE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S GAMES. By Constance 
Wakeford Long. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Paper. 

Recreation games have come to be recognized as one 
of the fundamentals of education and Americanization, 
and Constance Wakeford Long has provided a remark- 
ably well selected group of games for children in 
school and out, with and without music. There are 
games enough for all occasions, for all classes of chil- 
dren and adults, and every game is so clearly pre- 
sented that it will play itself. 


ALAIN FOURNIER: LE GRAND MEAULNES. 
Part I. Edited by J. G. Anderson. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, agents for Man- 
chester University Press. Linen. 
Xxvii+75 pages. 

Alain Fournier was a promising young French 
writer who lost his life early in the Great War. In 
this volume Mr. Anderson offers students of French 
the first part of his novel, “Le Grand Meaulnes.” Be- 
sides the usual notes the editor has provided an un- 
usual introduction which not only discusses Fournier 
but the French spirit, so much misunderstood in Eng- 
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lish-speaking countries, and the French novel in the 
20th century. The latter is an excellent brief ana- 
lytical account of the leading writers of our own 
times, containing much information not readily ac- 
cessible to Americans. A bibliography of Fournier's 
work and an index are included 


_ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, MAN OF GOD. By John 
Wesley Hill, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor of Lincoln 
Memoria! University. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Until one reads this remarkable book he wonders 
why there should be any question as to Lincoln being 
a man of God. Yet old-timers will not forget how 
this great devout soul was denounced in print as an 
unbeliever, and sometimes as an atheist. Multitudes 
in 61 could not understand how any one could be a 
Christian without being a church member, and not to 
believe the creeds was an offense against heaven. 
Within a half century a vast change has come over 
the nation in this regard. Creeds which fenced in 
the saints and fenced out the sinners have been 
thrown aside, and men of Lincoln’s type would no 
longer even smell of the fiery furnace. Today Lincoln 
would doubtless be a church member were he here— 
one of the great souls illustrating in life the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus. So thoroughly has our age been 
emancipated from creedal tests and formal judgment. 
There may be some who cannot judge of a man’s moral 
and spiritual werth, except it be written in the bond, 
but they are growing fewer every year. This juster 
judgment of men is one of the encouraging signs of 
the times. It may loosen the grip of the church on 
the individual, although more likely it will make it 
more real and valuable. In any event, putting con- 
formity below character and conduct is a great gain 
for Christianity. In his foreword Major General 
Leonard W. Wood says: “He stands before us a heroic 
and earnest figure, as one humbly seeking the inspira- 
tion, counsel, and help of the Almighty, praying for 
guidance trom above and giving sympathy, assistance, 
and leadership to all about him, with unshaken faith in 
the ultimate success of the Right; as a finite mind 
seeking the guidance of the Infinite.” Now we see that 
Lincoln was not only religious, but he believed in spe- 
cial Providence. To go over the many utterances ot this 
great mau, breathing the very essence of Christianity 
and the spirit of jesus, would be carrying coals to New- 
castle. Mr. Hill has brought many of them together in 
this glowingly written book. One can feel the warmth 
and enthusiasm of the author on its every page, vet 
none too much so. Besides the wealth of reference, 
and the numerous and tender incidents from Lincoln’s 
love for his mother onward to the end of his life, one 
obtains new glimpses into the heart of this great Presi- 
dent during our nation’s greatest testing. His humor, 
which made life possible for him—his patience with 
an impatient public, his determination to hold on to 
the service of valuable men, in spite of their dis- 
courtesy sometimes, his disappointment in leaders who 
promised great things, his kindliness toward members 
of his cabinet who felt the presidential bug burring 
in their bonnet—are they not all written down in these 
wonderful pages. 

Lincoln may have passed into the age of idealism. 
Doubtiess some rough things, which clung to him as 
a son of the West, may not have been congenial to 
cultivated ears, but the refinement of spirit was his 
in large measure. Anyhow we are all richer because 
Mr. Hill has given us so noble and informing a book. 
The church may have fenced Lincoln out, through one 
of these biunders of which she has been guilty, but 
which she cheerfully corrects as the years go by. This 
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great stalwart personality will grow larger than less 
upon us until the end of time. 

Lloyd George in a tribute to this our great citizen 
truthfully said: “In his life he was a great American. 
He ‘s an American no longer. He is one of those giant 
figures, of whom there are very few in history, who 
lose their nationality by death. L wonder whether I 
will be forgiven for saying that George Washington 
was a great American, but Abraham Lincoln belongs 


to the common people of every land 





PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC. By James Robert Overman. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan. Cloth. 

Professor Overman of the Ohio State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, has been allowed by his venture- 
some publishers to produce a book of 340 pages on 
how to ieach arithmetic so as to get tangible results, 
how to help children to give their attention to the 
work in hand, how to read and follow directions, how 
to thik independently, how to understand problems 
and how to solve them. 


EVERYDAY SPANISH. Easy Spanish Conversa- 
tion. By Professor Philip Schuyler Allen, of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago: Frederick J. 
Drake and Company. Cloth. 256 pages. 

Professor Allen has produced many textbooks in 
German, French and Spanish, including “Everyday 
German” and “Everyday French,” published by the 
same firm. “Everyday Spanish” contains seventy-five 
conversations on Spanish life (the home, travel, shop- 
ping, school, theatres, hotels, etc), with notes, reading 
material, grammar helps, full translations, and pho- 
netic transcriptions of selected passages. The ma- 
teria] is interesting, and the use of phonetic trans- 
scriptions in the alphabet of the International Pho- 
netic Association, the only scientific method of indi- 
cating pronunciation, is to be commended. The vol- 
ume is one of the “Drake Practical Books for Home 
Study,” but can be used also, of course, with a regu- 
lar teacher. 

DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION. By Jerome Dowd. 
Oklahoma City: Harlow 
Cloth, 500 pages. 


Publishing Company. 


In an interesting and forceful way Professor Dowd 
of the State University of Oklahoma presents the 
psychologicai characteristics of Americans, their in- 
dustrial, domestic, political, social, and their religious 
life, their manners and customs, as a demonstration of 
the reaction of their national democratic inheritance. 
He considers the infiuence of our democratic institu- 
tions upon our women, our literature, the press, the 
drama, oratory, music, sculpture, and architecture, as 
weil as upon invention, science, philosophy and edu- 
cation. The author has had a wide professional 
experience in North Carolina, in the University of 
Wisconsin, and in. the University of Chicago, as 
well as in Oklahoma, the state m which democracy 
has made a better demonstration of its strength and 
weakness in twenty years than elsewhere in the United 
States. lt is a highly valuable treatment in a broad 
way oi all phases of democratic influence. 
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Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Rags used Murine Eye Rese 
i 2 mar.y years before Ww 
Beautifu Ey P offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Contest. Buy oe e 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if Ir 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiease. UL 
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A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Many superintendents have ordered 


Single copies 10 cents each normal, a teaspoonful of 


$5.00 per 100 copies 
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these for distribution. One chamber When Overwork 
of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 Pulls You Down 
copies. and the nervous system has been reduc 


Horsford’s 
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in a glass of water is a pleasant, refreshing and invigor- 

6 Beacon St., Boston ating tonic. The phosphates vital to health, taken in this 

OR pleasant and easily assimilated form, assist to repair 

the waste which the nervous system has suffered. New 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE vitality is created; force, energy and health promoted. 


Non-alcoholic, and free from habit-forming drugs. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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“BUILT FOR THE TYPIST” 


These four words give you the essential 
facts concerning our latest product, the 


Improved Model 10 Remington Typewriter 

















HE improvements on this latest Remington 
are many, but they all boil down to one 
factor—the greater convenience of the operator. 


The touch of the Improved Model 10 is 
a mechanical triumph. It is adjusted exactly 
to the natural muscular movements of 
the human hand and the entire printing 
mechanism insures good, acceptable work be r 
even by the beginner. ~~ Weve” 


Every student will find the Improved 
Model 10 Remington his friend and helper 
—the machine on which he can learn to do 
the best work in the quickest time and 
the greatest volume of work with the 
least effort. 


Now on demonstration at all Rem- 
ington offices in the United States and Canada. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 





Meetings to be Held 


MAY. 

2-6: International Kindergarten 
Union at Detroit, Mich. President, 
Miss Nina Vanderwalker, Burer i 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


11-13: Annual Conference of School 
Superintendents of Massachusetts 
at Framingham. 

16-18: National Association of 


School Accounting and _ Business 
Officials of Public Schools, at De- 
troit, Mich. President, George F. 
Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, Arthur Kinkade, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The State Univer- 
sity for the second consecutive year 
leads all colleges and universities in 
enrollment. In all courses and 
schemes there are 37,480. 

One-fourth of the faculty of the 
University of California are in 
“Who's Who in America,” or twelve 
members of the faculty are thus 
honored. 

SOUTH PASADENA. By a vote 
of 847 to 47 citizens of this muni- 
cipality voted $105,000 for the con- 
struction of a much needed elemen- 
tary school. 

The board of education intends to 
call a high school bond election at 
once for at least $125,000 for a new 
gymnasium and auditorium. 


COLORADO. 
DENVER. To the end that a 
member of their sex be placed on the 
school board, the women of Denver 
are quietly organizing to elect one 
of their number at the election which 
will take place on May 2. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Total enroll- 
ment in George Washington Univer- 
sity is 4,059, 








ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. More than seven hun- 
dred courses in Arts, Literature, and 
Science and in the professional 
schools of Divinity, Law, Education, 
Medicine, Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, and the new school of Social 
Service Administration will be 
offered at the University of Chicago 
during the coming Summer Quarter, 
which begins June 20 and ends Sep- 
tember 2. The first term will begin 
June 20, and the second term July 
28, and students may register for 
either term or for both. The last 
Summer Quarter attendance was the 
largest in the history of the Univer- 
sity—5,406 students. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
_ BOSTON. The spring social meet- 
ing of the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston was held at the Muesum of 


Fine Arts on Saturday, March 26. 


After the luncheon the president, 
Rev. Willard Reed of the Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge, 


commented briefly upon the topic of 
the day: “The Life of the Classics— 
Not Past, but Permanent.” 

The first speaker, Professor Irv- 
ing Babbitt, professor of French 
Literature in Harvard University, 
made an earnest appeal for standards 
in education, in these days of “ram- 
pant sensationalism.’ The standards, 
too, must be translated into men,—the 
“Word made flesh.” In this move- 
ment teachers of the classics should 
take the lead. 

Professor Babbitt was followed by 
Professor John L. Lowes, professor 
of English in Harvard University, 
who emphasized the importance of 
the present coming together move- 
ment of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guage teachers at Harvard. There 
are no longer two fields, but one, 
each recognizing that the other is 
essential. Professor Lowes regretted 
that in the prescribed reading a large 
percentage of the students would be 
forced to have recourse to transla- 
tions, for the simple reason that they 
do not know how to read the classics. 
In the teaching of Greek and Latin, 
in school and college, accuracy must 
not be sacrificed: but there is some- 
thing higher, namely, ability to read, 
so as to get the spirit of the classics, 
and thus read with true enjoyment. 

LAWRENCE. The city is to have 
an elegant high school building by 
the addition which will make a build- 
ing with every latest educational 
appointment. It will accommodate 
2,000 students. It will rival the best 
buildings in the United States. 

AGAWAM. At the annual town 
meeting the town of Agawam voted 
$250,000 to purchase land, and to 
build, furnish and equip a high school 
building in accordance with the plans 
of Wallace E. Sibble of Agawam, 
which were presented and accepted. 

PALMER. George W. Cox, super- 
intendent of schools for the past 
nineteen years in Ware, has resigned. 
Mr. Cox has served more than 
twenty vears in Massachusetts 
schools, and had previously been in 
school work in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

LOWELL. Ten students in the 
three vears’ course at the Lowell 
Normal School have just returned 
from a year’s teaching in the field 
and have been replaced in their posi- 
tions by other students who are to 
continue teaching for the next year. 
This field work has proved’ very 
satisfactory to the school authorities 
and of great value to the students. 
The towns where such teaching posi- 
tions are now being filled by these 
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three-year students are New 
tree, Dracut, Templeton, 
Shirley, Ludlow, 
Griswoldville. 

NORTHAMPTON. Miss Mary 
Eastman, who has been Registrar of 
Smith College for the past twenty 
years, is withdrawing from her office 
at the end of this college year onac- 
count of ill health. Miss Eastman, a 
graduate of the college in the class 
of ’86, was a member of the faculty 
in the Department of English at 
Wellesley before returning to Smith 
as Registrar. 


Brain- 
Rutland, 
Ashburnham and 





MINNESOTA. 

WINONA. The board of educa- 
tion of Winona at a special meeting 
April 15 unanimously adopted a new 
salary schedule for the _ teaching 
force. The minimum = salary for 
grade teachers will be $1,200; maxi- 
mum, $1,475; minimum for high 
school teachers, $1,440; maximum, 
$1,715 for women; $2,400 for men. 
The new scale adds eleven per cent. 
increase to the salary budget for the 
year 1921-22. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The city is 
to build fifty-two new school build- 
ings as soon as possible at an aver- 
age cost of $1,000,000, 


4 


OHIO. 
AKRON. With the opening of the 
September semester Akron public 


schools will follow a new course of 
study prepared by Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools Frank D. Me- 
Elroy. 

The major study in all the courses 
is English. Four years of this lan- 
guage must be taken, regardless of 
the course. 

The technical course majors me- 
chanical drawing, shop, plane and 
solid geometry and algebra. This 
course was especially arranged for 
boys who care to do hand work and 
shop work of all kinds. 

The commercial course prepares: 
voung men and women for a business 
life. 

The home making course is essen- 
tially for girls who do not expect to 
continue their education beyond the 
high school work, and who do not 
intend to enter the business world. 

The history course is designed for 
students desiring to follow law and’ 
is essentially a reading course. 

The scientific course fits a student 
for entrance to western colleges and 
universities. Civics. biology, physi- 
ology-hvgiene, physics, chemistry and 
trigonometry are majored and many 
electives suggested. 

This large course of study covers 
about everv study necessarv for a 








to salvation. 


terpret, to express? 


for 4th or 5th grades 
55 Cents 





The Arlo Plan 


The city of Washington, D. C., 
We knew that Mr. Ballou would soon get these schools on the road 


Would you like to seé your pupils develop power to read, to in- 


Answer: The Arlo Plan. 
ARLO ANI 

for 5th or 6th grades 

65 Cents 60 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


has just adopted the Arlo books. 


TA CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 








—$—$—$—$—— 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 














Holden Book Covers 


PROVIDE 


Outside and Inside Protection 
to Free Text Books 
THAT ARE SUBJECT TO 


Daily Handling, Wear and Tear) 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 











pupil to enter into any vocation. The 


general, 
pass 


course is 
requirements to 


classical 
enough 


any 


Dr. Dyer said that there was a vast 
difference in the mentality of pupils 
attending the schools, and that pro- 


because of the teaching of practical 
courses which has been included in 
our school activities, there are today 








student into any college, or to give yision must be made to develop to 5.600 pupils in our high schools, 
him a general education if he doesn’t the highest efficiency these varied where fifteen years ago there were 
care to go further than high school. mentalities. but 1,900, and yet the total enroll- 
The principal subjects are commu- “It has been found that 47 per ment in all grades is but little greater 
nity civics, plane geometry, physics cent. of our school children turn to today than it was fifteen years ago. 
and American history. industrial life for their livelihood,” “The wisdom of the expenditure 

CINCINNATI. Dr. Frank B. said Dr. Dyer. “It is obvious, then, for vocational training in the schools 
Dyer, former superintendent of these pupils should have the oppor- 
schools and a present member of the tunity of developing along their 
board of education, discussed the chosen lines with the aid of the 


subject, “Whose Child Shall be Edu- 
cated?” at a recent forum meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium. 


schools rather than 
devote themselves entirely to the 
study of those subjects which lead 
largely to professional life. Largely 


be compelled to 


—to give adequate development to 
the twenty horsepower minds _ by 
tuning them up to their greatest ca- 
pacity—has been questioned even re- 
cently. Yet we are spending on an 
average of $1,500 for each pupil tak- 
ing courses that may lead to profes- 
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1920 Summer Session of the Cleveland School of Education. 
Secondary Education and School Subjects, in the School of 


School for Teachers of Atypical Children, address 


THE REGISTRAR> 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Each dot represents a city from which one or more students were enrolled in the 
the courses offered during the 1921 Summer Session in all departments in Elementary and 


Institute of School Hygiene, in the School for Playground and Recreation Leaders, in the 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


For information regarding 


Modern Languages, in the 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Soston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


*'ttsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





BERNICE A. DRYER AGENCY, Educational Department 
15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


My agency offers to teachers seeking positions in public and private schools the same higb 
standard of selective service that has always characterized its commercial department. 


Write for application blank to 
MISS MARION STICKNEY, Secretary, Kk ducational Department 











ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 


JI. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU. FREE 
101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 








sional life, as against $300 for each plans for the children who would 
pupil choosing vocational career, al- combine recreation with earning 
constitute forty- capacity. Garden Clubs are being 


though the latter 
seven per cent. of the entire enroll- 
ment. 

“Above all, we are bent on making 
the boy who comes under this train- 
ing a man as well as an expert in the 
particular vocation he selects as his 
work.” 

CLEVELAND. Working permits 
will not stand in the way of children, 
sixteen years of age or under, who 
want to earn money this coming year. 
The Garden Department of the 
Cleveland schools has extended _ its 


formed in all Cleveland schools, ele- 
mentary through senior high schools, 

These clubs, each with twenty-five 
or thirty members, are being formed 
under leaders who are trained teach- 
ers in the employ of the department 
of school gardens. The _ meeting, 
which takes place once a_ week 
throughout the year, comprises a 
thirty minute to one hour lesson 
period, followed by either a field trip, 
a visit to some city park gardens, 
private gardens, or to one of_the 
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community plots which are cultivated 
by the children. 

The Garden Club idea, which has 
been used for years past in the rural 
districts to great success, appears in 
a large city for the first time with its 
advent in Cleveland. ‘ 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. — Special art work 
will be offered at the coming summer 
session at State College under the 
direction of Hubert Mathews. widely 
known as an illustrator. Mr 
Mathews’ work appears in many of 
the leading magazines of the country 
His home is at Westport, Conn. He 
is a graduate of State College and 
son of Professor H. B. Mathews of 
the engineering faculty. The  sum- 
mer session begins June 27, 
TEXAS 
_The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College system in Texas is a large 
aud comprehensive Organization ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued recently 
[here are four colleges in the sys- 
tem, including the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at College Sta- 
tion, the John Tarleton Agricultural 
College at Stephenville, the Grubbs 
Vocational College at Arlington, 
and the Prairie View State Normal 
and Industria] College which is the 
land grant college for colored stu- 
dents at Prairie View, Texas. 

Chis group of institutions is under 
one Board of Directors and admin- 
istered by one president who rep- 
resents all schools and departments 
before the governing board. There 
are 980 employees, including offi- 
cers, teachers, agricultural special- 
ists, farm and home demonstration 
agents, and other employees. There 
were enrolled in the four colleges 
during the scholastic: year 1919-20 a 
total of 6,759 students. 

GAINESVILLE. The Rotary Club 
has voted to entertain the teachers 
and _ officers of the public schools with 





* # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » 





e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge of h 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


Colle 


HENRY L 


sessions. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 








GREELEY 


st q 


Summer 


Session 


1921 


FIRST HALF: 
June 20-July 22 


SECOND HALF: 
July 25-August 26 














THE PRESIDENT and FACULTY of the 
College take pleasure in announcing to for- 
mer summer quarter students and to prospec- 
tive students their purpose to continue the emi- 
nent educational service for the Summer Quar- 
ter, 1921, that has been given for the past several 
years. {— Every department of the 

will be open—the College (including the Gradu- 
ate School), the Elementary Training School 
(including the 


School. § The large enrollment makes it neces- 
sary to augment the large residence faculty by 
a number of lecturers and class room teachers 
from other institutions. { A good chance to com- 
bine a cool,-pleasant vacation with work for a 
degree. {' For full particulars address 


J. G. CRABBE, President. 


Kindergarten), and the High 





S TATE 


It aime high school, 
is own powers in expression whether cial department of the high school. 
A beautiful new building. Summer J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 














NORMAL SCHOOL 
. SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduea- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 


elementary school, for the junior 
and for the commer- 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
Special Opportunities in Geography, 
History, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 

tion and English 
Exeursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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a banquet on May 6, at which time 
the wives of Rotarians will also be 
present. The regular meeting for 
that week will be dismissed in order 
that the entire program be carried 
out at the banquet. 





VIRGINIA. 

UNIVERSITY. Tentative plans 
for a $175,000 engineering building at 
the University of Virginia submitted 
bv Professor Fiske Kimball, of the 
school of architecture, at the request 
of Dean W. M. Thornton, have been 
approved by the engineering faculty. 
The design will be placed before the 
president and the board of visitors 
for final approval. 

The proposed new building is made 
possible, by the Centennial Endow- 
ment Fund. It is planned for a 
capacity of 600 students. The total 
floor area will be one acre. The 
main lecture and recitation rooms are 
adequate to accommodate the entire 
number of students simultaneously. 

The construction proposed would 
be fireproof throughout, with  re- 
inforced concrete piers, floor’ con- 
struction and roof constructions. The 
architectural treatment suggested is a 
well known classical arrangement 
admired by Jefferson. The Roman 
arch, framed by cornices, Doric in 
the main story and Ionic above. This 
treatment is capable of very eco- 
nomical execution. 

This building is one of the four 
contemplated in the program of con- 
struction with the aid of the $3,000,- 


000 Endowment Fund now being 
raised. 

WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Superintendent Frank 


B. Cooper enumerates as follows :— 

Some achievements for the better- 
ment of conditions for teachers :— 

A 12-installment plan of payment 
was adopted in 1907. 

Twenty days’ half pay is allowed 
for absence on account of illness; 
two days’ full pay for death in fam- 
ily; five days’ full pay for absence on 
account of quarantine. 

Liberty to attend conventions and 
conferences of teachers without loss 
of pay. 

A mutual benefit association for 
the help of teachers absent from duty 
because of ill health. 

A retirement fund for teachers. 

Salary schedules with a minimum 
of $1,500 for elementary-school 
teachers and $1,800 for high-school 
teachers, the maximum being $2,100 
for the elementary schools and $2,- 
400 for the high schools. 

Due consideration of residence and 
preferences of making 
assignments. 


teachers in 








BROWN 


(ALBERT EDMUND) 
Formerly Director Department of 
Music, State Normal School, Lowell, 

Mass. 


Singer and Leader of Singing 


National Education Association 
Partment of Superintendence 
(Atlantic City) 
Republican National Convention 
(Chicago) 
Etc., ete. 
May be engaged for Conventions 
me large meetings where the sing- 
Ng can be made a feature. 


Address: Lowell, Mass. 
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of tracks from a big railway station is not at first apparent. Whether 
DIVERSION your ticket is for Boston or Montreal or San Francisco you run on the 
same rails for quite a distance. So young teachers start out with very much the same 
routine—a small country school. But presently the tracks diverge: one teacher the 
same country school next year, another OF and 80 on. In ten years one is still a 
a bigger one, a third in a graded school, district school teacher, the second is 
principal of a city grammar school, the third has developed special aptitude 
and become inspector of drawing. How have these higher places come? Because 
of special ability, of course, but because that special ability has been discovered 
and advertised, almost always through a Teachers agency. Keep en- TRACKS 
rolled with us and we will keep you on the most suitable to you of all 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,cnicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, 


Cole,; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit" vere 


New York 
BRecom mendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY eerap ee Families 


and FOREIGN : Fi : 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





introduces to Colle 





recommends teachere and has filled hum- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE “UPCtior people. We 
Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, ‘ton. 








Between 34th and 865th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 








desired and 


supply 
teachers required. Send for 


enrollment 


schools 
blanks, 


V TE find for teachers the kind of position 
with the kind of 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Ve 














We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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What T.CU. Will Do For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 
























2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keeps vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


. .3. Operation Benefits will be paid vou in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year 
4a 4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital 
& 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped 
S 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemmities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 
7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc. 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 
| Send the Coupon Today 

With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 

With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 

With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 

With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 

There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


& 
| 

Teachers Casualty | 

U e | i. I = ye ry in escape — re 
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A GATESS......-.-c-cececec---on---eoneneneeeeeneensesosnsnsnsnsesncncessnsesnnnnensnnesnen —— 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 





441 T.C.U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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